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Helping  the  grocer  to  help  YOU 
during  National  Cherry  Week 
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"AMERICAN 


CAN  COMPANY 


Here’s  Canco’s  food  promotion 
for  February — Ways  To  Sell  More 
CANNED  CHERRIES  during  the  big 
National  Cherry  Week  Drive 

The  advertisement  reproduced  here  will 
appear  in  the  country’s  six  leading  grocery 
publications.  It  gives  practical  merchan¬ 
dising  suggestions  for  increasing  canned 
cherry  sales  in  the  store — counter  and 
window  cards,  displays  for  floor,  window 
and  counter,  a  related  item  display. 

Food  retailers  everywhere  will  see  and  read 
this  advertisement.  Tie  in  with  this  promo¬ 
tion.  Use  it  to  help  sell  your  own  brand. 
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WHO  said  so?  The  doctor!  That 
“M.D.”  who  knows  his  canned 
foods  —  especially  prepared  for  little 
tots  who  bang  around  with  spoons  and 
have  a  hard  time  finding  their  own 
mouths.  Heekin  Cans  carry  these  fine 
foods  to  tiny  tummies  —  but  no  matter 
what  you  pack  in  cans  we  invite  you  to 
ask  other  canners  —  our  customers  — 
about  the  Heekin  Can  Company,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Cincinnati  for  quick  shipments 
anywhere.  Let  them  tell  you  about 
Heekin  Personal  Service.  May  we 
work  with  you?  THE  HEEKIN  CAN 
COMPANY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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EDITORIALS 

CARLOS  CAMPBELL  WRITES  AN  EDI- 
TORIAL — We  have  before  said,  and  we  do  not 
mind  repeating,  that  Mr.  Campbell,  statistician 
for  the  National  Canners  Association,  is  the  only  man 
we  have  ever  seen  who  could  make  statistics  really  talk. 
He  puts  sense  and  reason  and  whyfor  in  what  are 
usually  dry  figures;  but  best  of  all  he  will  give  no 
figures  unless  he  has  them  as  nearly  absolutely  correct 
as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  get  them.  And  with  all 
this,  he  is  absolutely  impartial,  has  no  axe  to  grind, 
and  therefore,  can  look  at  the  figures  in  their  true 
relation  to  the  subject  covered.  He  does  not  try  to 
make  them  serve  any  market  purpose,  pro  or  con ;  in 
fact  he  shies  away  from  anything  of  the  kind  quicker 
than  a  scared  rabbit.  No  one  can  make  him  express 
an  opinion,  even  unofficially,  as  to  the  possible  effect 
upon  the  market  prices  of  canned  foods,  which  any  set 
of  figures  may  mean.  But  he  is  a  wizzard  at  analyzing 
the  causes  for  the  figures,  and  the  likely  affect  they 
may  have  upon  future  supplies.  He  is  like  Madame 
Currie  and  radium:  his  subject  is  the  dynamic  center 
of  the  whole  canning  industry;  statistics  of  supply, 
carry-over,  consumption  as  indicating  demand,  pene¬ 
trate  every  fibre  of  canned  foods  production  and  mar¬ 
keting.  He  furnishes  you  these,  but  what  he  is  chiefly 
interested  in  is  to  teach  you  how  to  use  them;  the 
proper,  safe  use  of  these  real  statistics.  Rightfully 
used,  your  way  will  be  made  immeasurably  easier, 
safer;  you  will  be  able  to  proceed  with  your  head  up, 
fearlessly,  instead  of  groping  in  the  dark,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  and  99  times  out  of  the  100  falling 
victim  to  some  schemers;  wrongfully  used  they  can 
destroy,  just  as  does  radium.  And  like  it,  they  are 
the  most  valuable  thing  in  your  business — and  you 
should  learn  that  truth. 

On  Lincoln’s  birthday,  Mr.  Campbell  spoke  before 
the  Indiana  Canners’  and  Growers’  School  at  Purdue, 
University.  Study  carefully  what  he  said,  and  maybe 
it  will  become  as  great  a  Liberator  for  you,  in  your 
business,  as  was  Lincoln  for  the  slaves.  Here  it  is: 

STATISTICS  FOR  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

HE  canning  industry  is  highly  seasonal  in  its  production. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  closely  associated  with  the  agricultural 
industry  in  that  production  is  confined  to  the  season  of  harvest. 
The  size  of  the  seasonal  production  or  pack  depends,  as  in  the 
case  of  agriculture,  very  largely  on  the  climatic  factors  affect¬ 
ing  yields.  These  facts  render  the  problem  of  merchandising 
canned  foods  somewhat  more  difficult  than  is  the  problem  of 
merchandising  the  products  of  a  non-seasonal  industry. 

The  adjustment  of  production  to  demand  conditions  is  very 
difficult  because  of  the  impossibility  of  controlling  yields.  In 


a  non-seasonal  industry  where  raw  materials  can  be  drawn  on 
at  will  and  where  production  can  flow  at  a  more  or  less  even 
rate  throughout  the  year,  the  opportunity  to  adjust  production 
to  demand  occurs  more  frequently. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  adjustment  of  production  to 
demand,  a  seasonal  industry  presents  two  other  major  problems 
in  merchandising.  First,  since  all  of  the  production  is  created 
within  a  short  period  of  time,  the  supply  at  that  particular 
season  of  the  year  greatly  exceeds  current  demand.  The  second 
major  problem  peculiar  to  a  seasonal  industry  is  that  the 
production  or  pack  should  move  into  consumption  before  another 
packing  season  begins. 

The  only  other  industry  where  these  problems  present  them¬ 
selves  is  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  crops  have  for  years 
been  characterized  by  widely  fluctuating  prices.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  has  had  considerable  difficulty  in  avoiding  periods 
of  very  high  prices  followed  by  periods  of  extremely  low  prices 
very  largely  because  of  its  inability  to  adjust  its  production  to 
demand  conditions.  The  remedying  of  this  situation  has  been 
the  principal  legislative  problem  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  How  can  the  canning  industry,  which  is  so  closely 
associated  with  agriculture  and  which  has  problems  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  farmer,  avoid  the  pitfalls  which  have  attended 
this  highly  seasonal  industry? 

The  production  of  a  year’s  supply  of  a  given  canned  food 
during  a  few  weeks  time  even  though  that  pack  may  be  only 
large  enough  for  normal  consumption  tends  to  have  somewhat 
the  same  effect  on  the  market  as  a  surplus.  That  is  to  say, 
canners  may  be  placed  in  the  position  of  selling  on  a  market 
in  which  the  buyer  has  an  advantage  and  consequently  prices 
may  be  lower  than  supply  and  demand  conditions  warrant. 

A  number  of  changes  in  the  merchandising  system  need  to 
be  made  to  correct  this  situation.  One  thing  which  would  help 
materially  is  for  canners  to  study  carefully  the  supply  as 
measured  by  the  size  of  the  pack  and  its  relation  to  the  probable 
demand  during  the  coming  year.  Statistics  of  the  pack  showing 
the  amount  packed  by  various  can  sizes  in  various  grades  and 
in  each  of  the  principal  geographic  regions  are  essential  to  the 
thorough  study  of  the  supply  situation.  If  a  canner  or  the 
canning  industry  is  to  use  these  statistics  in  developing  their 
sales  policies,  it  is  very  important  that  the  statistics  thus  used 
be  as  nearly  accurate  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  make  them. 

When  studying  the  supply  situation  for  any  particular  canned 
food,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  supply  of  that  canned 
food  is  not  homogeneous ;  that  is  to  say,  all  of  the  product  known 
as  canned  corn  should  not  be  referred  to  as  one  supply  available 
to  satisfy  a  given  demand,  because  the  total  pack  is  made  up 
of  various  styles,  of  pack  of  different  varieties,  or  corn  of  vary¬ 
ing  grades  and  in  various  sizes  of  tins.  In  other  words,  there 
are  about  147  different,  separate,  and  distinct  items  of  supply 
in  the  canned  corn  pack.  In  1935  there  were  2,238,291  cases 
of  standard  Evergreen  corn  packed.  This  particular  item  of 
the  supply  of  canned  corn  is  only  remotely  competitive  with 
the  3,021,987  cases  of  Fancy  Whole  Grain  Yellow  corn  packed 
this  year. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  connection  with  the 
merchandising  of  canned  foods  is  when  the  pack  exceeds  the 
normal  consumption  requirements  for  the  year.  It  is  especially 
important  under  these  conditions  to  study  each  of  the  items  of 
supply  which  make  up  the  pack.  It  frequently  develops  that 
possibly  only  a  few  of  the  items  of  supply  may  be  in  excess  of 
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normal  consumption  requirements.  Usually,  however,  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  these  few  items  depresses  the  price  of  the  remaining 
140  or  more  items  of  supply.  If  the  surplus  supply  situation 
were  carefully  diagnosed  early  in  the  season  and  the  particular 
items  representing  that  surplus  were  singled  out  and  canners, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  and  others  in  the  industry  should  co¬ 
operate  in  disposing  of  the  surplus  items  at  a  price  which  would 
increase  consumption  of  these  particular  items,  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  the  remaining  grades,  etc.,  would  take  care  of  itself  and 
would  not  be  unduly  affected  by  a  surplus  of  a  competing  item. 
There  is  no  mysterious  way  by  which  consumers  can  be  induced 
to  buy  and  consume  abnormal  quantities  of  a  particular  canned 
food  the  supply  of  which  is  unusually  large,  unless  there  are 
corresponding  inducements  in  the  form  of  reduced  prices. 

It  is  not  possible  to  gauge  demand  conditions  very  accurately 
for  a  period  during  which  a  pack  must  be  sold.  Consequently, 
it  is  essential  that  there  be  periodic  adjustments  made  during 
the  marketing  year.  To  make  these  adjustments  requires  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  movement  of  canned  foods  into  consuming 
channels,  stocks  available  for  sale  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  of  the  periods,  and  the  stocks  held  by  canners  sold  but 
not  shipped.  Changes  in  demand  conditions  may  be  indicated 
by  the  rate  of  movement  of  stocks  when  indexes  and  other 
measures  of  demand  have  failed.  It  is  important  again  that 
statistics  of  shipments  be  accurate,  so  that  they  can  be  relied 
upon  in  gauging  probable  demand  conditions  for  the  ensuing 
period. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  canners  for  the  most  part  sold  their 
pack  soon  after  packing  season  to  wholesalers,  who  stored  the 
canned  foods  and  marketed  them  to  retailers  throughout  the 
marketing  year.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  there  has  been 
a  very  definite  tendency  for  distributors  to  carry  smaller  stocks 
of  canned  foods.  Keen  competition  in  the  distributors’  field  has 
practically  forced  distributors  to  abandon  the  carrying  of  heavy 
stocks.  Hand-to-mouth  buying  is  the  term  that  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  practice  of  taking  delivery  from  canners  only 
as  retail  orders  are  being  filled.  This  change  in  the  system  of 
merchandising  canned  foods  has  shifted  the  burden  of  storage 
and  distribution  throughout  the  season  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
canner.  Consequently  the  majority  of  canners  are  merch¬ 
andisers  of  canned  foods  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  for 
that  reason  the  statistics  of  stocks  held  by  tanners  as  of  certain 
dates  during  the  marketing  year  are  considerably  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  canner  today  than  they  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  assuming  of  this  added  distributive  function  is  commonly 
considered  to  be  an  increased  cost  to  the  canner  for  which  there 
is  no  corresponding  compensation.  I  believe  that  statement  is 
true  only  when  canners  do  not  exercise  their  merchandising 
ability  and  take  advantage  of  the  breaks  during  the  year. 
Frequently  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  a  canning 
enterprise  may  be  the  effectiveness  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
breaks.  Certainly  a  canner  is  in  much  better  position  to  take 
full  advantage  of  these  breaks  when  merchandising  his  product 
if  he  keeps  himself  fully  informed  on  the  rate  of  movement  of 
canned  foods,  and  the  stocks  which  are  available  for  sale  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  this  connection  reliable  statistics 
of  stocks  and  movement  are  indispensable. 

There  are  some  business  men  who  still  hold  to  the  theory  that 
they  have  a  greater  opportunity  to  make  a  profit  if  they  can 
keep  everybody  in  the  dark  as  to  the  size  of  their  operations  and 
as  to  the  supplies  they  have  on  hand  at  stated  periods  during 
the  year.  These  same  individuals  will  agree,  however,  that  it 
is  to  their  advantage  to  know  the  rate  of  shipment  and  the  stocks 
held  by  their  competitors.  At  first  glance  it  seems  that  these 
two  positions  are  inconsistent  but  that  is  not  the  case.  If  in¬ 
dividual  canners  will  report  to  a  disinterested  party,  who  will 
keep  such  individual  reports  strictly  confidential,  but  who  will 
consolidate  into  summary  form  all  of  such  reports  received  it 
is  possible  for  the  canner  to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too.  That 
is  to  say,  no  one  in  the  industry  need  know  the  stocks  nor  the 
rate  of  movement  of  any  individual  canner,  but  all  may  know 
the  stocks  and  rate  of  movement  for  the  entire  industry.  Any 
individual  who  desires  to  know  the  stocks  and  rate  of  movement 
of  all  others  except  himself  may  easily  calculate  those  figures 
by  subtracting  his  report  from  the  summary  report. 

A  statistical  service  which  operates  on  this  basis  provides  full 
opportunity  for  the  individual  canner  to  profit  from  his  ability 
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as  a  merchandiser  of  canned  foods.  As  previously  stated, 
success  or  failure  may  be  the  difference  between  efficient  and 
inefficient  merchandising.  Every  canner,  therefore,  should  de¬ 
mand  the  statistical  information  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
exercise  his  merchandising  ability  to  the  utmost. 

Now  just  a  word  about  demand.  Information  regarding 
demand  is  equally  important  as  statistics  of  supply,  but  absolute 
measures  of  demand  are  more  difficult  to  obtain.  Various 
indexes  are  used  as  measures  of  demand  but  all  of  these  indexes 
must  be  seasoned  with  judgment  before  they  can  be  relied  upon. 
Periodic  reports  of  sales  and  shipments  of  canned  foods  serve 
as  an  excellent  basis  for  checking  our  estimates  of  probable 
demand. 

We  frequently  rely  too  much  on  these  indexes  of  incomes, 
payrolls,  etc.,  on  the  assumption  that  history  will  repeat  itself. 
History  does  repeat  itself,  but  new  factors  are  constantly  being 
introduced  for  which  we  have  no  historical  measure,  conse¬ 
quently  frequently  these  indexes  fall  down  as  a  measure  of 
probable  demand.  We  are  living  in  a  dynamic  world;  that  is, 
a  world  of  constant  change.  To  illustrate,  one  change  which 
is  of  significance  to  the  canning  industry:  during  1929,  21.5 
per  cent  of  the  wage  earners  were  receiving  less  than  $1,000  a 
year.  In  1933,  46  per  cent  were  getting  less  than  $1,000.  Labor 
in  1934  received  a  larger  percentage  of  the  national  income 
than  in  1929. 

These  facts  are  significant  because  the  potential  demand  for 
canned  foods  is  determined  more  by  the  distribution  of  the 
national  income  than  it  is  by  the  size  of  that  income.  That  is 
to  say,  the  first  dollars  spent  out  of  a  family’s  income  are 
spent  for  food,  and  other  necessities.  If  the  income  increases, 
only  a  little  more  is  spent  for  food  than  when  the  income  was 
small.  In  other  words,  the  potential  demand  for  food  is  much 
greater  if  three  men  are  employed  at  $2,000  each  than  if  only 
one  man  is  employed  at  $6,000. 

Changes  in  the  index  of  national  income  do  not  reflect  these 
facts.  The  index  of  employment  is,  therefore,  a  better  index  of 
consumers  purchasing  power  for  the  stable  canned  foods  than 
is  the  index  of  national  income.  The  fact  that  labor  is  now 
receiving  a  larger  percentage  of  the  national  income  explains 
in  large  part  what  appears  to  be  an  abnormal  consumption  of 
canned  foods  this  year.  Of  course,  there  are  other  factors 
which  have  entered  into  the  situation.  Canned  food  prices  have 
been  relatively  lower  than  the  prices  of  certain  competing  foods ; 
also  carryovers  from  last  year  were  very  light  thus  necessitating 
some  building  up  of  stocks  in  wholesalers  and  retailers  hands. 
Not  too  much  emphasis,  however,  should  be  placed  on  this  last 
point  as  reports  of  sales  of  canned  foods  through  retail  channels 
indicate  that  the  staple  canned  foods  have  been  moving  into 
consumption  at  about  the  same  rate  they  have  been  moving  out 
of  canners  hands.  Our  reports  of  stocks  and  shipments  of  all 
the  staple  canned  foods  are  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  demand 
thus  far  this  season  has  been  probably  the  best  in  the  history 
of  the  canning  industry.  Certainly  this  year  canners  should 
keep  well  informed  on  the  distribution  of  the  large  packs  which 
were  canned. 
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Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning 
Quality  of  Green  Peas  ^ 

by  C.  A.  GreenleaF 

Research  Laboratory,  National  Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STUDY  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LABELING 

This  is  a  report  on  the  prog^ress  of  work  undertaken  by  the 
Research  Laboratories  in  collaboration  with  the  Labeling 
Committee  of  the  Pea  Section,  work  directed  toward  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  objective  tests  for  the  definition  of  label  terms.  The 
results  of  a  preliminary  investigation  on  commercial  samples 
were  reported  last  spring  to  the  Pea  Labeling  Committee  for 
its  assistance  in  making  further  plans. 

In  March,  1935,  the  Pea  Labeling  Committee  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  examined  the  samples  of  peas  with  which  the  laboratory 
had  been  working,  and  discussed  the  results  of  the  tests  which 
were  under  investigation.  These  samples  had  been  drawn  from 
warehouse  stocks  of  pea  canners  in  various  sections,  and 
represented  a  considerable  range  of  varieties  and  commercial 
quality.  From  the  results  of  the  cutting  it  appeared  that  there 
was  at  least  some  correlation  between  the  per  cent  of  alcohol 
insoluble  solids  of  the  drained  peas  and  the  tenderness  or 
apparent  maturity.  The  Committee  concluded,  however,  that 
the  value  of  this  test,  or  of  any  such  test,  should  be  investigated 
by  means  of  controlled  packs,  in  which  the  conditions  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  canned  product  should  be  a  matter  of  record. 
The  Research  Laboratory  was  asked  to  put  up  such  packs 
during  the  1935  season,  and  a  subcommittee  was  appointed  to 
plan  the  work  in  further  detail,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  packs  should  cover  the  principal  growing  sections  and 
canning  varieties. 

The  subcommittee  met  a  few  days  later  and  drew  up  an  outline 
for  the  preparation  of  the  proposed  packs.  This  was  sent  to 
the  members  of  the  Pea  Labeling  Committee  for  criticism, 
and  was  also  discussed  with  the  research  departments  of  the 
American  Can  Co.  and  the  Continental  Can  Co.,  and  with  the 
Food  Control  Laboratory  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
The  various  suggestions  received  were  made  use  of  in  drawing 
up  the  final  plan. 

The  Food  Control  Laboratory  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  had  been  considering  the  advisability  of  making  experi¬ 
mental  packs  along  somewhat  the  same  lines,  in  order  to  gather 
information  bearing  on  the  McNary-Mapes  standards.  An 
arrangement  was,  therefore,  worked  out  whereby  the  range  of 
the  experimental  packs  was  extended  to  answer  the  needs  of 
the  Food  Control  Laboratory,  in  return  for  their  assistance  in 
putting  up  the  entire  series.  Further  assistance  at  various 
parts  of  the  program  was  given  by  the  field  stations  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  technical  staffs  of  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  and  the  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Co.  Two 
members  of  the  Association  Laboratory  staff  were  eng^aged 
throughout  the  pea  canning  season  in  making  these  packs,  and 
considerable  time  was  also  given  by  two  other  staff  members 
who  were  in  the  field  on  other  projects.  For  its  part  the  Food 
Control  Laboratory  furnished  two  leading  chemists  who  devoted 
their  entire  time  to  this  project  throughout  the  pea  canning 
season.  Naturally  the  entire  program  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  without  the  cooperation  of  member  canners  who  furnished 
plant  facilities  and  helped  to  locate  plots  of  peas  suitable  for 
work  planned. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PACKS 

Packs  were  made  in  eleven  canning  districts,  and  included 
seven  varieties,  as  shown  in  Table  I.  (A  single  pack  of  another 
variety,  Horsford,  not  from  an  experimental  plot,  was  made 
in  Utah.)  Counting  the  different  sieve  sizes,  varieties,  canning 


districts  and  stages  of  maturity,  there  were  296  separate  sample 
lots  when  finally  assembled. 

The  typical  procedure  for  making  a  series  of  packs  was  as 
follows:  First,  arrangements  were  made  with  a  member  canner 
to  use  such  of  his  factory  equipment  as  was  necessary,  and  to 
arrange  a  schedule  of  vining,  etc.,  which  would  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  regular  factory  operations.  Then  with 
the  aid  of  the  canner’s  field  department  approximately  an  acre 
of  normally  growing  and  fairly  uniform  peas  was  located,  and 
arrangements  made  with  the  grower  as  to  the  harvesting  of 
the  peas  and  the  basis  of  payment.  The  field  selected  was, 
wherever  possible,  a  few  days  younger  than  best  canning  con¬ 
dition.  The  plot  was  measured  and  divided  into  fifths. 

The  first  fifth  was  harvested  two  or  three  days  before  the 
field  was  expected  to  reach  best  canning  condition.  At  this 
stage  the  percentage  of  small  sieve  sizes  was  high  and  most  of 
the  peas  had  not  attained  their  best  flavor. 

The  second  fifth  was  harvested  when  the  peas  were  judged  to 
be  at  the  optimum  maturity  for  a  fancy  pack,  and  the  third  fifth 
two  or  three  days  later  when  the  peas  were  still  of  good  quality 
but  distinctly  past  the  peak  of  succulence  and  flavor. 

The  fourth  cutting  was  made  when  the  peas  were  about  as 
mature  as  they  could  be  for  canning  as  succulent  peas.  The 
vines  had  some  dried  leaves  at  the  bottom.  The  pods  were  full 
and  mostly  wrinkled,  but  few  if  any  were  dried.  The  peas 
were  large  and  firm,  but  not  shriveled  or  off-color. 

The  last  cutting  was  made  when  the  vines  were  mostly  yellow 
and  about  10  per  cent  of  the  pods  shriveled.  The  peas  were 
beginning  to  dry  and  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  would  be 
off-color. 

Each  cutting  was  vined  as  promptly  as  possible  and  the  peas 
prepared  for  canning  immediately  after  vining.  Wherever  a 
grader  could  be  used,  the  peas  were  graded  and  a  record  was 
kept  of  the  distribution  of  sieve  sizes.  Blanching  was  done  in 
wire  baskets  in  tubs  of  water  heated  with  live  steam.  This 
method  was  chosen  in  order  to  blanch  each  lot  in  fresh  water 
and  to  have  the  length  of  blanch  under  close  control,  as  well  as 
to  avoid  interference  with  the  factory  operations. 

The  sorted,  washed  and  blanched  peas  were  filled  by  hand 
into  No.  2  plain  cans,  a  record  being  kept  of  the  fill-in  weight. 
A  hot  standard  brine  (15  pounds  of  salt  and  25  pounds  of  sugar 
per  100  gallons)  was  added,  the  cans  were  sealed  and  processed 
35  minutes  at  240°  F. 

The  figures  for  yield  per  acre  and  distribution  of  sieve  sizes 
are  given  in  Table  I.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  the  data  on 
the  Ohio  pack  of  Alaskas  might  be  considered.  The  yield  of 
shelled  peas  started  at  1180  pounds  per  acre  and  increased  to 
3890  pounds  per  acre  at  the  mature  stage,  while  there  was  a 
steady  decline  in  the  proportion  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  sieve  sizes. 
In  the  fifth  cutting,  the  yield  dropped  off  to  3400  pounds  per 
acre,  reflecting  the  effect  of  drying,  which  was  also  evidenced 
by  an  increase  in  the  percentages  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  sieve  peas, 
many  of  the  dry  peas,  of  course,  being  in  the  smaller  sieve  sizes. 

The  information  collected  for  each  pack  also  included  a  record 
of  temperature  and  rainfall  during  the  growing  and  canning 
seasons.  During  the  packing  period  a  thermograph  was  kept 
in  the  field  to  record  the  variation  in  temperature,  and  other 
weather  data  was  secured  from  local  observers.  Notes  were 
also  made  of  the  topography  and  type  of  soil  of  the  test  plots, 
and  at  all  stages  the  conditions  of  the  vines  and  pods  was 
described  as  fully  as  possible. 
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LABORATORY  EXAMINATION  OF  SAMPLES 

The  complete  details  of  the  laboratory  methods  used  in  the 
examination  of  the  samples  would  hardly  be  appropriate  here, 
but  the  general  scheme  can  be  outlined.  Aside  from  noting  the 


Figure  1.  Increase  in  Alcohol  Insoluble  Solids  of  No.  3  Alaska 
Peas  with  Increasing  Maturity. 

appearance  of  the  liquor,  the  analytical  and  other  tests  were 
applied  to  the  drained  peas.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  observe 
at  this  point  that  the  method  of  draining  the  peas  is  not  with¬ 
out  effect  on  certain  of  the  results.  In  preparing  for  the 
determination  of  alcohol  insoluble  solids,  it  has  been  customary 
to  drain  the  peas  on  an  8-mesh  screen,  merely  pouring  over 
them  some  of  the  drained  liquor  to  wash  off  adhering  sediment 
or  pieces  of  broken  peas.  During  the  progress  of  this  work, 
however,  it  was  called  to  our  attention  that  if  the  liquor  was 
thick  and  viscous  an  undue  amount  of  it  would  remain  adhering 
to  the  peas,  and  would  be  included  when  the  drained  peas  were 
ground  up  for  analysis.  As  a  consequence,  the  result  found 
for  alcohol  insoluble  solids  would  be  lower  than  if  the  peas 
could  have  been  drained  more  completely.  In  some  instances 
this  would  result  in  a  serious  error. 

The  remedy  for  this  difficulty  was  to  wash  the  peas  with  water 
and  a  standard  procedure  for  doing  this  was  adopted  for  all 
samples  which  exhibited  a  viscous  liquor. 

In  addition  to  alcohol  insoluble  solids,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  ground  drained  peas  was  determined,  and  fifty  peas  from 
each  sample  were  subjected  to  the  pressure  test  specified  in 
the  McNary-Mapes  standard  for  peas.  The  complete  results 
have  not  been  included  in  this  report,  since  further  work  on 
the  samples  has  been  requested  by  the  Pea  Labeling  Committee, 
but  representative  results  have  been  used  in  preparing  the 
charts  with  which  the  discussion  of  results  will  be  illustrated. 

Results  of  Tests: 


In  examining  the  samples  it  was  kept  in  mind  that  they  would 
later  be  examined  by  the  Pea  Labeling  Committee,  and  that 
the  value  of  the  laboratory  results  would  depend  in  part  on  how 
well  they  agreed  with  a  fair  judgment  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  samples. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  assembling  the  data,  it  was 
possible  to  see  certain  relationships  between  the  results  and  the 
known  history  of  the  samples.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  examine 
some  of  these. 

The  relationship  between  maturity  and  per  cent  of  alcohol 
insoluble  solids  is  evidently  influenced  by  growing  conditions. 
This  is  illustrated  by  Figure  1,  which  traces  the  increase  in 
alcohol  insoluble  solids  of  No.  3  Alaska  Peas,  grown  in  three 
different  districts.  The  horizontal  scale  is  divided  in  days  from 
canning  optimum,  zero  representing  the  time  when  the  peas 
were  judged  to  be  at  their  best.  Of  course,  such  judgments  are 
fallible,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  relative  positions  of 
the  lines  on  Figure  1  would  depend  on  how  correctly  we  had 
fixed  the  time  of  canning  optimum.  However,  the  percentage 
of  No.  1  and  No.  2  sieve  sizes  agreed  fairly  well  in  those 
different  series,  and  so  did  the  physical  condition  of  the  peas, 
pods  and  vines,  so  far  as  they  could  be  compared  at  different 
times  and  places. 

When  we  compare  the  different  sieve  sizes  of  the  same  cutting, 
it  does  not  matter  whether  the  optimum  stage  was  located 
accurately  or  not.  In  Figrure  2,  a  typical  set  of  results  is  repre¬ 
sented  graphically.  The  peas  were  Alaskas,  grown  in  Illinois. 


Figure  2.  Effect  of  Sieve  Size  on  Alcohol  Insoluble  Solids  at  Dif¬ 
ferent  Maturities.  Alaska  Peas  grown  in  Illinois. 

The  differences  due  to  sieve  sizes  are  clearly  evident  here,  but 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  differences  tend  to  diminish  as  the  peas 
become  more  mature,  the  lines  on  Figure  2  tending  to  converge 
at  the  right.  This  same  tendency  was  evident  in  Figure  1  and 
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reflects,  of  course,  the  composition  of  the  peas  as  they  approach 
the  dry  stage.  Although  these  are  selected  sets  of  results,  they 
may  be  said  to  be  typical  of  the  data  as  a  whole. 
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Relation  of  Alcohol  Insoluble  Solids  to  Committee's 


rating  for  Tenderness.  No.  2  Alaska  Peas. 

The  significance  of  the  laboratory  findings  can  best  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  results  of  the  cutting  made  by 
the  Pea  Labeling  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  December. 

Samples  from  the  experimental  packs  were  examined  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee  and  rated  for  tenderness,  a  complete 
record  of  each  member’s  ratings  being  kept.  Ratings  were 
made  on  a  scale  ranging  from  1  to  4,  where  1  represents  a  degree 
of  tenderness  which  would  correspond  approximately  to  the 
fancy  grade  if  other  factors  were  in  proportion,  2  extra  stand¬ 
ard,  3  standard  and  4  substandard  under  the  same  conditions. 

There  was  naturally  some  variation  in  the  ratings  given  a 
single  sample  by  different  members  of  the  committee,  but  the 


divergence  was  generally  small  and  it  was  apparent  that  in  all 
cases  an  average  of  the  various  ratings  on  a  single  sample  would 
represent  pretty  faithfully  the  collective  judgment  of  the 
committee. 

In  Figure  3  is  shown  the  relationship  between  the  alcohol 
insoluble  solids  fig^ire  and  the  Committee’s  rating,  for  all 
samples  of  No.  2  Alaska  peas.  Each  small  circle  represents 
an  individual  sample.  Although  the  trend  is  clearly  upward 
to  the  right  there  is  considerable  scattering  of  points,  and  there 
would  quite  evidently  be  some  uncertainty  in  predicting  the 
tenderness  rating  of  an  unknown  sample  from  the  alcohol  in¬ 
soluble  solids.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  range  of  the 
more  tender  samples,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  scattering 
of  points  is  most  pronounced.  This  tendency  can  also  be 
noticed  in  Figures  4  and  5,  for  No.  3  and  4  sieve  Alaskas  respec¬ 
tively,  indicating  that  the  agreement  between  the  test  results 
and  the  tenderness  ratings  is  better  in  the  more  mature  samples. 
This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  with  the  younger  peas 
there  may  be  differences  in  the  tenderness  of  the  skins  which 
do  not  correspond  to  the  relative  tenderness  of  the  cotyledons. 
In  fact,  in  Figure  3  the  two  samples  which  were  furthest  out 
of  line  were  noted  to  be  distinctly  “poppy”,  that  is,  the  cotyle¬ 
dons  were  tender  but  the  skins  were  not.  These  two  samples 
are  represented  by  the  two  circles  in  the  middle  division  just 
below  the  10  per  cent  line. 

Thus  far  the  results  of  the  pressure  test  have  not  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  was  mentioned  above  that  this  test  was  applied  to 
fifty  peas  from  each  sample.  The  average  of  the  fifty  was 
recorded  as  the  pressure  test  result.  In  Figure  7  is  shown  how 
these  results  agreed  with  the  Committee’s  ratings,  for  No.  3 
Alaska  peas.  The  points  are  badly  scattered  throughout  the 
range,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  right  hand  side 
the  trend  turns  up  very  abruptly.  This  is  an  indication  that, 
although  the  test  did  not  show  much  promise  in  the  more  tender 
range,  it  does  discriminate  rather  sharply  against  very  hard 
peas. 

The  charts  which  have  been  referred  to  do  not  represent  all 
of  the  samples,  but  the  complete  record  of  the  Committee’s 
ratings,  tabulated  in  comparison  with  the  alcohol  insoluble  solids, 
is  gpven  in  Table  II. 

SUMMARY 

Certain  tests  for  the  objective  determination  of  tenderness 
or  maturity  of  canned  peas  have  been  investigated  by  means 
of  experimental  packs  made  at  different  maturities.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  examination  of  these  packs  indicate,  thus  far,  that: 

(1)  The  per  cent  of  alcohol  insoluble  solids  increases  with 
increasing  maturity,  but  is  also  affected  by  variety, 
growing  conditions  and  sieve  size. 

(2)  There  is  a  general  relationship  between  the  alcohol 
insoluble  solids  and  apparent  tenderness  of  peas  of  the 
same  variety  and  sieve  size,  but  the  agreement  is  rough 
and  particularly  so  in  the  more  tender  range. 

(3)  The  correlation  between  pressure  test  results  and 
apparent  tenderness  is  poor  except  in  the  range  of  ex¬ 
treme  hardness.  The  pressure  test  is  independent  of 
the  toughness  of  the  skin,  and  this  may  account  in  part 
for  the  poor  showing  made  by  this  test. 


TABLE  1— EXPERIMENTAL 

PACKS  OF  CANNED 

PEAS— FIELD  DATA 

Yield  Lbs. 

Canning 

Shelled  Peas 

Per  Cent 

Sieve  Sizes 

Variety 

District 

Maturity 

Date 

Per  Acre 

No.  1+2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

Alaska 

Illinois 

Before 

6/19 

1330 

55.2 

37.6 

7.2 

Before 

6/20 

1550 

51.1 

41.3 

7.6 

Optimum 

6/22 

2090 

37.1 

49.5 

13.4 

After 

6/24 

2290 

25.8 

56.5 

17.7 

Mature 

6/29 

3095 

8.7 

34.1 

57.2 

Dried 

7/3 

3620 

9.0 

47.3 

43.7 

Alaska 

Ohio 

Before 

6/10 

1180 

48.8 

28.8 

13.1 

9.3 

Optimum 

6/12 

1620 

42.0 

35.3 

15.0 

7.7 

After 

6/14 

2580 

30.2 

38.2 

24.0 

7.6 

Mature 

6/19 

3890 

4.0 

37.8 

50.1 

8.1 

Dried 

6/21 

3400 

9.3 

36.1 

48.5 

6.1 
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QUALITY  PEA  SEPARATOR 

The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Quality  Separators  are  For 
the  quality  pea  canners  who  wish  to  be  sure  of  their 
quality  and  who  wish  to  set  the  most  out  of  the  peas 
that  are  brought  in  from  the  field. 

Th  is  machine  given  reasonable  operating  conditions 
and  good  supervision  will  grade  and  separate  your 
quality  peas  better  than  the  present  commerica I  graders. 

The  short  time  the  peas  are  in  this  Quality  Separator 
eliminates  the  chief  source  of  trouble  that  is  found  in 
other  quality  separators. 


SPLIT  LOAD  PEA  REGRADER 


The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Split  Load  Pea  Regrader  accomplished  what  no  other  pea 
•grader  on  the  market  accomplished.  It  splits  the  load  so  as  to  get  quadruple  capacity  on 
the  screens,  and  regrades  the  split.  No  other  grader  that  we  know  of  regrades  the  split, 
as  it  is  a  patented  feature.  Furthermore,  this  grader  is  built  to  set  in  the  same  space  as 
your  old  Colossus  Grader. 


BERLIMrmPHAM 

canning\^  machinery 

Singte  Umt  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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Yield  Lbs.  Per  Cent  Sieve  Sizes 


Variety 

District 

Canning 

Maturity 

Date 

Shelled  Peas 

Per  Acre 

No.  1+2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  6 

Alaska 

New  York 

Before 

7/6 

730 

11. 

60.5 

38.5 

After 

7/9 

870 

6.3 

36.6 

58.1 

Mature 

7/13 

1145 

4.8 

31.0 

64.2 

Dried 

7/16 

475 

2.1 

42.1 

55.8 

Alaska 

Wisconsin 

Before 

7/6 

943 

67.6 

26.6 

5.8 

After 

7/8 

1910 

29.9 

67.3 

7.1 

6.7 

Mature 

7/11 

2090 

7.7 

69.9 

22.8 

9.6 

Dried 

7/17 

2285 

9.8 

43.8 

37.3 

8.7 

Alaska 

Utah 

Before 

6/22 

3245 

44.1 

35.0 

17.4 

3.5 

Optimum 

6/24 

4270 

32.4 

45.4 

19.9 

2.3 

After 

6/26 

5296 

23.1 

39.1 

23.2 

0.6* 

Mature 

7/1 

7055 

4.3 

25.9 

20.2 

0.6** 

Dried 

7/9 

2685 

Many  shrunken  peas 

Alaska 

Delaware 

Optimum 

6/7 

2520 

33 

36 

31 

After 

6/8 

2600 

22 

30 

48 

Mature 

6/12 

2850 

14 

•••• 

•  ••• 

Dried 

6/14 

7 

12 

27 

60 

Alaska 

Minnesota 

Before 

7/1 

374 

51 

13 

2 

4 

30%  waste 

Before 

7/3 

852 

55 

22 

6 

3 

14%  waste 

Optimum 

7/5 

1728 

32 

35 

23 

3 

7%  waste 

After 

7/6 

2384 

19 

39 

32 

4 

6%  waste 

Mature 

7/8 

2424 

8 

40 

44 

4 

4%  waste 

Dried 

7/10 

2696 

4 

39 

61 

5 

1%  waste 

Perfection 

New  York 

Optimum 

7/11 

850 

9 

32 

46 

13 

After 

7/15 

926 

1 

10 

52 

37 

Mature 

7/18 

1044 

1 

8 

38 

53 

Dried 

7/19 

740 

.... 

15 

38 

47 

Perfection 

Washington 

Before 

7/16 

2925 

6 

10 

44 

40 

Optimum 

7/17 

3025 

7 

11 

36 

46 

After 

7/18 

3375 

4 

14 

32 

50 

Mature 

7/20 

.... 

6 

29 

65 

No.6 

Perfection 

Utah 

Before 

7/3 

2935 

14 

23 

32 

23 

5-3t 

Optimum 

7/5 

4090 

14 

22 

32 

26 

5-lt 

After 

7/8 

6605 

10 

17 

26 

27 

8-13t 

Mature 

7/12 

8370 

.... 

5 

.... 

Perfection 

Wisconsin 

Optimum 

7/12 

1020 

40 

Mature 

7/17 

2315 

2 

9 

35 

32 

22 

Dried 

7/18 

2200 

3 

8 

38 

28 

23 

Surprise 

Maine 

Before 

7/15 

2815 

39 

37 

21 

3 

Optimum 

7/17 

3845 

14 

23 

45 

18 

After 

7/19 

3370 

5 

20 

58 

17 

Mature 

7/21 

3235 

3 

18 

56 

23 

Dried 

7/24 

3980 

5 

17 

52 

26 

Surprise 

Utah 

Before 

6/27 

2937 

82 

Optimum 

6/29 

4224 

36 

26 

33 

6 

After 

7/2 

5643 

12 

24 

46 

13 

5t 

Mature 

7/6 

4917 

17 

Dried 

7/10 

3180 

Laxton 

Maine 

Before 

7/15 

1800 

4 

11 

85 

Optimum 

7/17 

• 

After 

7/19 

2440 

Mature 

7/22 

Dried 

7/23 

Wisconsin 

Pennsylvania 

Before 

6/19 

41 

32 

27 

Early 

Optimum 

6/20 

1920 

36 

32 

32 

Sweets 

After 

6/22 

2780 

10 

28 

62 

Mature 

6/24 

2760 

5 

20 

75 

Dried 

6/27 

2375 

13 

35 

52 

Prince 

Minnesota 

Optimum 

7/17 

672  (6%  waste) 

9 

17 

22 

34  12 

of 

After 

7/18 

1052  (4%  waste) 

4 

13 

18 

37  24 

Wales 

After 

7/19 

1716  (3%  waste) 

3 

9 

22 

40  23 

Mature 

7/20 

1512  (1%  waste) 

2 

5 

13 

45  34 

Dried 

7/23 

1700  (2%  waste) 

1 

2 

8 

32  55 

*  14%  sinkers.  **  48%  sinkers  t  Sinkers 

NOTE:  In  each  case  the  largest  sieve  size  reported  includes  all  larger  peas. 
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DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 


FOR  THE 


CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Cabbase, 
Cucumber,  Beet  and  Tomato  Seeds 

We  are  leading  growers  oF  Tomato  Seeds,  producing  them 
under  our  own  supervision  and  under  the  direction  of  expert 
tomato  growers,  growing  the  tomatoes  for  seed  purposes  only. 
No  better,  true  to  type  stocks  are  obtainable  anywhere,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  Seed  put  up  in  quantities  to  suit  the  buyer. 

Correspondence  invited,  ask  for  our  Tomato 
circulars  and  prices. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Growers  of  High  Class  Seeds 

MilFord,  Connecticut 

Atlanta,  Ga.  »  Toledo,  Ohio 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 

A  apecialty  of  outs.  No  better  Canning  Tomato  ever  produced 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  CommSssfion 

Gunned  and  Gunners^  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  Li.  S.  A. 


FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quart* 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

IVrife  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


H 
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The  Growing  Consumer  Co-operatives 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

‘^Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor’s  Note. 


IN  daily  papers  we  read  Edward  E.  Filene,  of  Boston, 
is  to  launch  giant  co-operative  department  store 
plans.  In  the  same  account  we  also  learn  that  in 
the  opinion  of  a  leading  editorial  writer  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  this  plan  is  apt  to  prove 
to  be  a  dud.  In  January  13th  issue  of  the  Food  Field 
Reporter  we  have  confirmation  of  the  rumor  the  A.  & 
P.  Tea  Company  will  go  co-operative  if  driven  to  such 
action.  This  move  if  taken  will  probably  not  be  abor¬ 
tive.  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  consumers  co-operative 
already  owns  a  gasoline  filling  station  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  retailers  and  whole¬ 
salers  of  many  lines  not  wishing  as  yet  to  recognize 
consumer  groups.  We’ll  hear  more  of  this  co-operative 
movement  before  it  has  run  its  course. 

Small  canners  will  be  the  first  to  be  approached  in 
the  matter  of  selling  consumer  co-operatives  direct. 
Representatives  of  those  canners  not  having  full  dis¬ 
tribution  in  a  market  will  be  approached  and  tempted 
to  willingly  accept  the  large  volume  offered.  Excuses 
will  be  offered  that  the  principal  is  not  getting  any¬ 
where  in  the  market,  that  jobbers  will  not  stock  the 
brands  offered,  that  the  funds  of  the  co-operative  are 
such  they  will  pay  cash  for  goods,  and  that  it  will  prove 
embarrassing  to  continue  refusing  to  sell  them.  Later, 
imposing  delegations  of  leading  consumers  will  call  on 
manufacturers  and  canners.  Ladies  societies,  with 
large  sounding  names,  will  add  the  weight  of  their 
requests  to  the  calls  of  the  delegation.  Much  will  be 
made  of  the  rising  costs  of  living;  the  small  wage 
earner  will  be  held  up  as  a  shining  example  of  the  class 
to  be  benefited  most  by  agreement  to  recognize  the 
growing  voluntary  organization  of  co-operative  con¬ 
sumers. 

All  this  will  probably  not  cause  many  canners  to 
listen  and  act,  but  still  later  the  whole  matter  will 
enter  the  realm  of  politics.  Imposing  names  are  al¬ 
ready  connected  with  the  movement,  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  may  already  recall  speeches,  by  leaders  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  field,  tell  with  awe  and  bated  breath 
of  the  strength  of  consumers  when  banded  together. 
It’s  not  a  far  step  from  investigation  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  such  organized  groups  when  formed  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  formation  of  such  bodies  at  a  fine  remuneration, 
of  course.  When  leaders  from  other  fields  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  consumers’  co-operatives,  membership 
will  grow  rapidly,  and  whether  to  sell  them  or  not  will 


become  an  actual  problem  to  be  settled  before  the  nor¬ 
mal  course  of  business  may  be  resumed. 

Well,  unless  one  is  hurried  into  the  matter  by  over 
anxiety  to  grab  business  from  those  already  enjoying 
it,  the  decision  need  not  be  made  a  favorable  one  in 
1936.  National  chain  stores  are  still  strongly  financed, 
voluntary  co-operative  groups  of  retail  grocers  are  still 
forming  and  growing  in  strength.  Canners  will  do 
well  to  continue  selling  only  those  buyers  in  channels 
of  trade  recognized  as  legitimate.  Of  course,  you  can’t 
keep  your  goods  from  co-operative  bodies  of  consumers 
if  they  buy  them  from  your  customers  who  are  still 
doing  business  as  they  have  done  for  years.  I  can’t 
imagine  a  wholesale  grocer  inviting  disaster  at  this 
time  by  selling  consumers,  but  still,  you’ll  find  in  every 
market  those  willing  to  temporarily  gain  an  apparent 
advantage  over  others.  They’ll  sell  anyone  with  money 
with  which  to  pay  for  goods  ordered.  Such  whole¬ 
salers  will  sell  consumers  on  a  confidential  basis  at 
first  and  then  openly.  Better  be  careful  and  see  none 
of  your  goods  are  turned  over  in  such  early  trans¬ 
actions. 

Larger  canners  with  established  brands  will  be  able 
to  avoid  embarrassing  entanglements  longest.  The 
terms  on  which  they  sell  goods  will  no  doubt  first  be 
quoted  as  a  reason  why  small  groups  of  consumers  will 
not  be  able  to  buy  them.  This  condition  will  not  pre¬ 
vail  for  any  length  of  time,  however;  funds  may  be 
acquired  sooner  than  you  think  with  which  to  buy  on 
sight  draft  a  car  of  fancy  canned  fruit  from  the  coast. 
Larger  canners  had  better  not  intimate  they  will  sell 
co-operatives  when  they  are  in  a  position  to  buy  and 
pay  for  a  carload  of  canned  foods.  Not  unless  they 
want  the  offer  to  bob  up  soon  and  plague  them. 

No  matter  how  you  feel  toward  them,  treat  repre¬ 
sentatives  with  courtesy  and  explain  promptly  and 
thoroughly,  once  and  for  all  that  you  have  no  alterna¬ 
tive  other  than  to  refrain  from  selling  them  for  the 
present  at  least.  Your  business  has  been  built  up  by 
wholesale  and  chain  store  distributors  selling  in  turn 
to  their  customers.  For  you  to  ignore  them  now,  or 
to  enter  into  competition  with  them,  would  be  business- 
suicide  not  to  be  thought  of.  Show  those  wanting  to 
buy  your  goods  direct  for  distribution  in  turn  direct 
to  families  and  institutions  that  you  appreciate  their 
interest  in  your  goods,  that  you  feel  sure  they  are  fair 
at  all  times  and  should  be  willing  to  feature  your  line 
in  their  set-up  but  only  after  your  regular  distributors 
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Save 


the  small  fancy  peas  .  4ai 

by  using  BEAN 

HAMACHEK  FILLER 


Ideal 

VINERS 


The  gentle  beating  of  vines  by  the  curved, 
forwardly  inclined  beaters,  one  of  the  many 
patented  features  of  Hamachek  Ideal  Viners, 
threshes  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out  of  the 
vines  with  a  minimum  of  breakage,  saving  not 
only  a  greater  percentage  of  peas,  but  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  the  smaller  sized  fancy 
peas.  Continuous  agitation  of  the  vines, 
another  patented  feature,  shakes  out  and 
saves  any  liberated  peas  falling  upon  them. 

The  result: — 

1—  MORE  PEAS  SAVED 

2—  MORE  fancy  PEAS  SAVED 

3—  A  MINIMUM  of  SPLITS 

means  much  additional  profit  to  users  of 
Hamachek  viners. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE, 


WISCONSIN 


HANSEN 

PEA  I 

and 

BEAN  1 


Also  Manufacturers  of 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


For  filling  peas,  pork  and  beans,  lima  beans, 
red  kidney  beans,  baked  beans,  cut  string- 
beans,  whole  grain  corn  and  hominy,  accur¬ 
ately,  without  waste,  at  a  speed  of  100  to 
175  cans  per  minute.  Strong  and  simple, 
constructed  of  the  best  materials  to  insure 
long  life  under  hard  usage.  The  particul¬ 
arly  small  number  of  working  parts  assure 
easy,  trouble  free  operation,  ease  of  cleaning 
and  of  keeping  in  sanitary  condition.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  all  sizes  of  cans.  Special  mac¬ 
hines  for  number  10  cans. 


HANSEN  CAN  WASHER 

Your  canned  foods  are  only  as  clean  as  the  containers 
used.  Hansen  Can  Washer,  uses  hot  water,  then 
steam  and  water  and  finally  steam  only.  The  double 
knife-edged  streams  of  water,  like 
^  brush,  cleanse  every  part  of  the 
especially  the  bottoms  and 
side  seams  where  most  dirt  accu- 
mulates.  Built  of  non-corrosive 
metals.  Driven  from  any  angle. 
Starts  and  stops  with  the  filler. 
No  jamming  or  crushing  of  cans. 

For  further  information  about  these  and 
other  Hansen  machines,  write  for  catalog. 

Hansen  Canning  Mach.,  Corp. 

Master  Built  Machinery 
CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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have  had  a  share  in  the  profit  to  be  gained  from  the 
sale. 

In  more  and  more  markets  are  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  willing  to  sell  goods  on  low  margins  because  of 
low  overhead  expenses.  Line  up  your  inquiring  co¬ 
operative  behind  such  a  combination  and  you’ll  prob¬ 
ably  satisfy  them  of  your  good  intentions,  and  you  will 
also  be  apt  to  get  the  business  with  all  hands  reason¬ 
ably  satisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  organizer 
with  experience  in  other  fields,  well  paid  and  in  the 
business  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it,  insists  as  they 
will  that  they  are  fighting  for  a  principle  and  not  for 
price,  take  care  you  are  not  bull-dozed  into  doing  some¬ 
thing  you  will  likely  regret  afterwards.  Avoid  allow¬ 
ing  your  goods  to  be  distributed  by  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  as  long  as  possible. 

It’s  too  early  in  the  game  to  accurately  predict  the 
eventual  outcome  of  consumer  co-operative  movements 
in  this  country.  True,  you’ll  hear  a  lot  of  their  success 
in  Europe,  but  conditions  here  and  there  have  always 
been  vastly  different.  On  or  off  relief  we  are  still  a 
nation  of  restless  individuals,  we  are  not  content  to 
inconvenience  ourselves  even  slightly  for  the  sake  of 
small  savings.  Then  we  must  remember  many  con¬ 
sumers  co-operatives  in  this  country  will  attain  a 
mushroom  growth  through  the  efforts  of  high  pressure 
organizers  to  form  consumer-stockholder  companies 
who  will  have  their  prices  rebated  by  means  of  divi¬ 
dends  on  their  stock.  Such  movements  usually  end 
with  the  failure  of  the  co-operative  or  its  gradual  ab¬ 
sorption  by  promoters  who  buy  up  its  stock  at  sacrifice 
prices. 

Look  out  then  for  the  impressive  consumer  co-opera¬ 
tive  with  a  big  front,  high  pressure  promoters,  and  an 
out  and  out  stock  company  proposition.  They  are  not 
genuine  co-operatives,  they  have  always  been  doomed 
to  failure.  If  approached  by  a  much  less  pretentious 
group,  officered  by  men  holding  white  collar  jobs  and 
devoting  their  spare  time  to  helping  themselves  and 
neighbors,  offer  them  all  the  encouragement  possible 
and  within  your  reach,  while  still  protecting  your 
usual  channels  of  trade.  In  a  market  where  you  find 
the  combination  referred  to  previously,  a  wholesaler 
doing  business  on  a  small  profit  margin  through  reduc¬ 
tion  of  overhead  to  a  minimum  and  retailers  willing 
to  buy  goods,  your  goods,  from  such  a  wholesaler  and 
in  turn  pass  them  on  to  co-operatives  at  a  minimum 
mark-up,  encourage  such  movement  of  stock.  Support 
it  with  informative  adveritsing  to  the  consumer  con¬ 
cerning  the  economical  use  of  your  goods  and  wherever 
possible  their  use  in  new  and  novel  ways.  Work  with 
the  proper  groups  of  co-operatives  when  you  can  and 
you’ll  find  your  sales  and  profits  increase  in  proportion. 

Do  not  pass  off  this  changing  trend  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  lightly.  Twenty  years  ago  buying  offices  working 
all  grocery  products  direct  from  manufacturers  were 
unheard  of  and  laughed  at  when  mentioned.  Today 
leading  wholesalers  are  members  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions.  Times  are  changing,  we  will  be  lucky,  and 
backed  by  excellent  foresight,  if  we  are  able  to  profit¬ 
ably  change  with  them.  Remember  though,  nothing 
stands  still  in  Nature,  it  either  goes  forward  or  back ! 


PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  Industry’s 
Leading  Authorities 


INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 


In  Issue  of: 

FEBRUARY  17 — ^“Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning  Quality  of 
Green  Peas”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  N.  C.  A. 

FEBRUARY  24 — “Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning  Quality  of 
Sweet  Corn”  by  H.  R.  Smith,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

FEBRUARY  24 — ^“Hybrid  Sweet  Corn”  by  Glen  Smith,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
and  Purdue  Experiment  Station. 

MARCH  2 — “Tomato  Varieties  and  Fertilizers”  by  C.  B. 

Sayre,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

MARCH  9 — “Experiments  with  Derris  as  a  Control  for  the 

Pea  Aphid”  by  J.  E.  Dudley  and  Associates. 

MARCH  16— “Cherry  Leaf  Spot  Control”  by  G.  W.  Keitt,  Col¬ 

lege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  23 — “Disease-Free  and  Disease-Resistant  Beans”  by 

J.  C.  Walker,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  30 — ^“Cost  Accounting”  by  Carlos  Campbell,  Director 

Division  of  Statistics,  N.  C.  A. 

APRIL  6 — ^“Improvement  in  Picking  Methods”  (Tomatoes) 

by  George  Roush,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

APRIL  13 — “Progress  in  Cherry  Juice  Experiments”  by 

W.  McK.  Martin,  Research  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company. 

APRIL  20 — ^“Competition  Between  Truck  Crop  Beans  and 

Canned  Beans”  by  F.  W.  Geise,  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Can  Company. 

APRIL  27 — ^“Relative  Merits  of  Different  Methods  of  Pro¬ 

ducing  a  Vacuum  in  Canned  Meats”  by  L.  G. 
Weiner,  Research  Laboratory,  American  Can 
Company. 

MAY  4 — “A  New  Blanching  Procedure”  (Peas)  by  E.  F. 

Kohman,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

MAY  11 — “Enamel-lined  Cans  for  Use  in  Canning  Meats” 

by  G.  y.  Hallman,  Research  Department,  Conti- 
tinental  Can  Company. 

MAY  18 — “Grading  of  Cabbage”  (Kraut)  by  M.  W.  Baker, 

Associate  Marketing  Specialist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

MAY  25 — “Color  of  Canned  Beets”  by  B.  W.  Blair,  Research 

Department,  American  Can  Company. 

JUNE  1 — “Sorting  and  Trimming”  (Tomatoes)  by  Wm.  H. 

Harrison,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can 
Company. 

JUNE  8 — “Bacterial  Control  in  Tomato  Juice  Canning”  by 

E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  15 — “Control  of  Spoilage  in  the  Canning  of  Pumpkin 

and  Squash”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  22 — “Cost  Accounting  for  the  Kraut  Industry”  by 

George  V.  Rountree. 

JUNE  29 — “Meat  Studies  at  National  Canners  Laboratories” 

by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

6th  Edition  now  on  press 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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FOIMllEARS 

^ilHUSKED 


Your  INSURANCE 


should  also  be 


MODERNIZED 


ONE 

TIME 


Does  your  coverage  include  protection  against  — 

AIRCRAFT 
EXPLOSION 
FIRE  AND  LIGHTNING 
WINDSTORM  AND  TORONADO 
RIOT  AND  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
LOSS  OF  ANTICIPATED  EARNINGS 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 


WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Our  29th  Year  of  Service  To  The  Canning  Industry 


to  1 60  Ears  a  Minute 


Here’s  the  pace-maker  for  the  entire 
corn  cannery! 

The  Peerless  Super  Husker  is  a  glut¬ 
ton  for  work.  It  will  easily  handle 
ail  the  corn  two  operators  can  possi¬ 
bly  feed  it — it  husks  up  to  160  ears 
a  minute! 

And  —  regardless  of  the  variety  of 
corn  —  the  work  is  always  highly 
satisfactory  from  every  angle.  Mod¬ 
ernize  with 


PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKERS 


and  watch  all  your  corn-canning 
operations  speed  up  to  a  point  you’ve 
always  desired  but  never  attained. 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you 
complete  details  of  Peerless  Super 
Huskers. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 


to  meet  your  trade  and  requirements 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp*n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 
MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Please  send  me 

CH  Full  details  of  the  Peerless  Super  Husker. 
CH  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Name 


Address 


State. 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


s.  B.  OUTRIGHT,  Illinois  Canning  Company,  Hoopes- 
ton,  Illinois,  was  for  the  third  successive  year  elected 
president  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Can- 
ners  Association  at  their  recent  meeting.  Prospects 
for  the  coming  season,  probable  prices  of  green  corn, 
stocks  of  canned  foods  and  other  general  conditions 
were  discussed  at  the  meeting.  The  matter  of  a  better 
form  of  contract  between  canner  and  distributor, 
eliminating  price  decline,  guarantees,  cancellation 
privileges  and  other  factors  detrimental  to  the  industry 
were  considered,  but  no  action  was  taken. 

*  *  * 

HIS  MANY  FRIENDS  will  regret  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Arthur  Hiatt,  Leisure,  Indiana,  who  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Leisure  Packing  Company  for  several 
years.  Mrs.  Hiatt  is  also  in  a  very  serious  condition. 

*  *  * 

THE  ALBERS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Riverside,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  has  been  packing  olive  products  for 
several  years,  has  added  sliced  ripe  olives  to  its  list. 
Many  recipes  call  for  the  use  of  sliced  ripe  olives  and 
housewives  have  passed  them  up,  owing  to  the  tedious 
work  involved  in  pitting  and  slicing  the  fruit.  The 
convenient  form  of  the  new  product  appeals  to  many. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

OREGON  CANNING  COMPANY  plant  at  Lebanon, 
Oregon,  has  been  taken  over  by  C.  B.  Spencer,  for¬ 
merly  with  Hunt  Brothers  at  Salem. 

*  *  * 

w.  WEHMAN  DRAGOO,  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  Regal  Packing  Company  and  other  canning  and 
allied  interests  at  Windfall,  Indiana,  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  sold  his  interest  to  other  members  of  the 
corporation. 

*  *  * 

CANNERS  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  has  advised  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  Annual  Meeting,  scheduled  for  February 
27th,  28th  and  29th,  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  has  been 
deferred.  For  some  time  this  organization  has  been 
working  on  plans  for  the  stabilization  of  the  industry, 
a  step  considered  necessary  as  a  result  of  packs  in 
many  lines  without  due  regard  of  profitable  markets, 
and  it  had  been  hoped  that  something  definite  could 
be  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  These  plans 
have  not  reached  the  stage  desired  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  postpone  the  meeting  until  a  later  date. 

♦  ♦  * 

ANNOUNCEMENT  made  February  10th  by  Continental 
Can  Company,  Inc.,  stated  that  it  will  enlarge  its 
warehouse  facilities  at  Syracuse  by  erecting  a  two- 
story  brick  and  steel  warehouse  approximately  100x230 
feet  adjacent  to  the  company’s  present  warehouse  on 
Railroad  Street,  and  will  add  an  additional  floor  to 
another  building  at  that  location.  Work  will  start 
shortly,  to  be  completed  by  June  1st. 


HEARINGS  IN  THE  CASE  of  the  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  Association  versus  the  Santa  Cruz  Fruit 
Packing  Company,  Oakland,  California,  were  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  with  the  decision  a  sweeping  victory  for 
the  thirty-one  warehousemen  ousted  last  fall.  Dr. 
Roger  John  Traynor,  of  the  University  of  California, 
acting  as  trial  examiner  for  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board,  ordered  the  men  reinstated,  finding  they 
were  discharged  for  union  activities  in  violation  of  the 
Wagner  Labor  Act,  and  ordered, the  packing  company 
to  pay  them  $10,000  in  back  wages.  Counsel  for  the 
Santa  Cruz  Fruit  Packing  Company  says  that  the  order 
will  not  be  obeyed  and  that  an  appeal  will  be  made  to 
the  board  itself  to  void  the  local  ruling  or  suit  will  be 
brought  to  invalidate  the  act. 

*  *  * 

H.  BARTON  FARR,  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Miller, 
Owen,  Otis  &  Bailly,  15  Broad  Street,  New  York  City, 
has  been  elected  a  director  of  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  F.  A.  Prahl,  according  to  official  announcement  made 
February  10th. 

*  *  * 

CALIFORNIA  CANNING  PEACH  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 
has  brought  suit  to  recover  $28,000  alleged  over¬ 
payments  collected  by  two  former  officers  of  the  co¬ 
operative.  The  defendants  are  A.  D.  Poggetto,  former 
director  and  general  manager,  and  E.  R.  Williams,  of 
Modesto,  another  former  director. 

*  *  * 

“STOKES  FOR  TOMATOES”  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
little  booklet  issued  by  Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Company, 
Inc.,  Morrestown,  New  Jersey,  which  illustrates  and 
describes  their  tomato  breeding  operations  at  Stokes- 
dale  proving  grounds,  gives  cultural  suggestions  in 
tomato  growing  and  shows  color  illustrations  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  varieties  grown  by  them.  A  copy  of 
the  booklet  will  be  gladly  sent  by  addressing  the 
company  as  above. 

*  *  * 

MICHIGAN  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its  Spring 
Meeting  at  Traverse  City,  May  19th  and  20th,  1936. 

*  *  * 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  the  history  of  the  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Company,  Toledo,  the  annual  Branch 
Managers  Meeting  was  this  year  converted  into  a 
meeting  of  all  members  of  the  company’s  sales  staff 
on  January  23rd,  24th  and  25th.  The  Branch  Man¬ 
agers  and  salesmen  from  all  the  company’s  25  offices, 
together  with  Plant  Managers  and  assistants,  over  250 
men  all  told,  met  with  officials  of  the  company  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Commodore  Perry  Hotel  and  witnessed 
an  elaborate  presentation  of  the  company’s  sales  pro¬ 
gram.  To  add  zest  and  variety  to  the  program,  most 
of  the  divisions  of  Owens-Illinois  had  as  part  of  their 
presentations,  “skits”  in  which  important  messages 
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SCOTT  Improved 
VINERS  and 

Scott  Improved  Viners  are  built  to  vine  1936 
Quality  of  Green  Peas  and  Lima  Beans.  Timken 
Bearing  equipped  for  smooth,  low  power  operation. 
Speed  of  outer  and  beater  cylinders  and  pitch  of 
beaters  adjusted  for  clean  vining  and  minimum 
injury  to  even  the  smallest  peas.  Get  Scott 
Improved  Green  Pea  Viners  for  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Scott  “white  style”  Viner  Feeder.  The  origin¬ 
al  steel  bottomed  Feeders.  Light,  easy  running 
and  durable.  They  improve  the  operation  of 
any  viner. 


FEEDERS 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  GREEN  PEA  VINER 


No  change  in  principle  in  over  35  years  —  the  impact 
principle  —  the  only  known  method  of  thresning 
green  peas  in  the  vine  BUT  IMPROVED  and  RE.- 
FINED 


Manufactured  by 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


TOMATO  SEED 

Certified  MARGLOBE 
Certified  RUTGERS 
BROWN’S  SPECIAL 
TRI-STATE  BALTIMORE 

Proven  varieties  for  canning,  germination  tested  and  approved  by  the 
seed  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Grown  and  saved 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  prices.  {Special  discount  to  members.) 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

EASTON,  MARYLAND 
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and  demonstrations  of  salesmanship  were  acted  out 
for  the  Branch  Managers  and  their  salesmen.  During 
the  banquet  on  the  evening  of  January  24th,  there 
suddenly  burst  into  the  room  a  gang  of  leather-lunged 
newsboys  shouting  and  delivering  to  each  diner  a 
special  edition  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee,  bearing  a 
streamer  headline:  “Owens-Illinois  Captures  Page 
One.”  The  special  edition  was  a  complete  issue  of  the 
leading  Toledo  newspaper,  with  its  entire  front  page 
and  half  its  second  page  devoted  to  Owens-Illinois  con¬ 
vention  pictures  and  special  news  items  about  the 
company.  Representatives  of  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  newspapers,  magazines  and  press  services  were 
conducted  on  a  special  tour  of  the  new  glass-block 
building  recently  erected  in  Toledo  by  Owens-Illinois 
to  house  the  laboratories  of  its  Package  Research 
Division. 

*  4>  * 

GARDEN  CITY  CANNING  COMPANY,  of  San  Jose,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  applied  to  the  Federal  Courts  to  reorganize 
under  the  bankruptcy  laws.  It  lists  assets  at  $231,000 
and  debts  of  $251,000. 

*  *  * 

CHAIN  BELT  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  have 
issued  a  new  bulletin.  No.  266,  describing  REX  Stearns 
Timken  Idlers,  showing  in  picture  “How  to  Handle  it” 
with  REX-Stearns  Idlers  in  many  various  industries, 
and  explaining  the  performance  and  construction  of 

the  REX-Stearns  Idler. 

*  *  * 

CHARLES  R.  COOPER,  executive  of  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  chairman  of  a  group  to  arrange  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  participation  in  School  Week,  April  27th  to 
May  1st.  J.  W.  McKibben,  of  this  organization,  also 
takes  an  active  part  in  social  service  work  and  is  chair¬ 
man  of  first  aid  for  the  Berkeley  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

*  *  * 

WILBUR  BROTHERTON,  JR.,  has  resigned  as  manager 
of  the  Moscow-Idaho  Seed  Company  to  form  the  W. 
Brotherton  Seed  Company  at  Moscow,  Idaho,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  seed  peas. 

CANNERS  LEAGUE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
DEFERRED 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
/-A  Executive  Committee  February  4th,  it  was  de- 
/  \  cided  to  cancel,  for  the  present,  the  plan  to  have 

our  annual  convention  at  Del  Monte  February  27-28-29. 

The  problems  before  this  industry  appear,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  to  be  such  that  a  set  meeting  at 
this  time  is  hardly  advisable.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  even  before  February  27th  questions  which  re¬ 
quire  a  general  meeting  may  be  up  for  solution,  in 
which  case  a  special  meeting  of  all  the  membership  can 
be  called  quickly.  Of  course,  in  any  event,  there  will 
be  a  general  meeting  called  reasonably  soon,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  our  annual  election,  etc. 

CANNERS  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
Preston  McKinney. 


ANTI-CHAIN  LEGISLATION  IN  CONGRESS 

O  the  surprise  of  many,  and  the  consternation  of 
some,  the  Senate  this  week  received  from  the  hands 
of  its  Judiciary  Committee  the  Robinson  Bill,  com¬ 
panion  measure  to  the  Patman  Bill,  with  sweeping 
recommendations  from  the  committee. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  had  been  expected 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  measure,  but  dispensed  with 
that  formality  and  reported  the  bill  in  with  recom¬ 
mendations  for  its  enactment.  The  committee’s  report, 
prepared  by  Senator  Logan  (D.)  of  Kentucky,  declared 
that  in  view  of  the  data  gathered  by  the  Patman  Com¬ 
mittee  chain  store  investigations  during  1935,  further 
hearings  on  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson  Bill  were 
deemed  unnecessary. 

In  reporting  the  measure.  Senator  Logan  said :  “The 
weakness  of  present  Section  2  (of  the  Clayton  Act) 
lies  principally  in  the  fact:  (1)  It  places  no  limit  upon 
differentials  permissible  on  account  of  differences  in 
quantity,  and  (2)  It  permits  discriminations  to  meet 
competition  and  thus  tends  to  substitute  the  remedies 
of  retaliation  for  those  of  law,  with  destructive  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  central  object  of  the  bill. 

“Liberty  to  meet  competition  which  can  be  met  only 
by  price  cuts  at  the  expense  of  customers  elsewhere  is, 
in  its  unmasked  effect,  the  liberty  to  destroy  competi¬ 
tion  by  selling  locally  below  cost,  a  weapon  progress¬ 
ively  the  more  destructive  in  the  hands  of  the  more 
powerful,  and  most  deadly  to  the  competitors  of  lim¬ 
ited  resources,  whatever  his  merit  and  efficiency.  While 
the  bill  as  now  reported  closes  these  dangerous  loop¬ 
holes,  it  leaves  the  fields  of  competition  free  and  open 
to  the  most  efficient,  and  thus  in  fact  protects  them 
the  more  securely  against  inundations  of  mere  power 
and  size.” 

An  amendment  proposed  by  the  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  materially  widens  the  scope  of  the  measure  as  orig¬ 
inally  proposed  by  Senator  Robinson. 

Judge  Edgar  T.  Watkins,  general  counsel  for  Na- 
tional-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  was 
one  of  the  two  witnesses  heard  by  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  before  reporting  the  measure.  Judge  Watkins 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  Uteerback  Bill,  now  before  the 
House,  as  preferable  to  the  Robinson-Patman  and  other 
anti-discrimination  bills  now  before  Congress.  Anti- 
monopoly  legislation  in  any  form,  he  declared,  will 
necessarily  discriminate  against  some  types  of  indus¬ 
try.  “At  the  present  time,”  he  said,  “you  cannot  con¬ 
trol  purely  local  commerce.  Whether  you  will  ever 
want  to  is  entirely  another  matter.” 

Monopolistic  trends  should  be  curbed,  he  added,  but 
he  urged  that  the  committee  protect  cooperative  buy¬ 
ing  groups  composed  of  individual  merchants.  “I  do 
not  believe  that  you  should  prevent  co-operative  organi¬ 
zation,”  Judge  Watkins  concluded.  “You  would,  I 
think,  be  passing  an  unconstitutional  law.  Neither  do 
I  believe  that  you  can  prevent  a  man  or  a  corporation 
from  going  into  the  brokerage  business.” 

In  connection  with  the  various  measures  classed  as 
“anti-chain  store”  now  pending  before  Congress,  it  is 
still  some  question  as  to  just  how  far  the  food  brokers 
are  going  to  get  in  their  efforts  to  protect  their  indus- 
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try.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  cooperative  buying  groups 
will  take  prompt  legal  steps  to  test  the  constitutional¬ 
ity  of  any  legislation  which  may  be  enacted  which 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  operation  of  affiliated  brok¬ 
erage  organizations  by  such  groups,  and  that  they 
would  rearrange  their  brokerage  operations,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  comply  with  new  legislation  in  the  event  that 
their  first  litigation  encountered  a  setback. 

PROGRAM  CANNING  CROPS  CONFERENCE 

Sponsored  by  the  Maryland  Agricidtural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Extension  Service,  in  Cooperation 
With  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association 

Auditorium,  Horticulture  Building,  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Maryland 
February  25th  and  26th,  1936 

TUESDAY  MORNING 
Chairman — W.  A.  Frazier 

9:00  A.  M. 

Registration. 

10:00  A.  M. 

Welcome  to  the  University,  H.  J.  Patterson. 

Pea  Aphis  Control  Work,  E.  N.  Cory. 

Pea  Production,  T.  H.  White. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Raw  Pea  Grades,  James  M, 
Shriver. 

Carelessness  in  Canning  Practices,  F.  M.  Shook. 
12:30  P.M. 

Lunch — Horticulture  Building. 


You  WouMrv't  Put  a 
Ford  Part  in  a 
Rolls  Royce! 

The  same  thins  applies  to  your 
Sraders.  We  design  and  build  our 
machines  better  and  suggest  that  you 
get  genuine  repair  parts  for  them. 

Use  Sinclair-Scott  parts  for  Sinclair- 
Scott  Company's  graders. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

The  Original  Grader  House. 

BALTIMORE,  »  MARYLAND 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 
Chairman — F.  M.  SHOOK 

1 :30  P.  M. 

Greetings  from  the  Extension  Service,  T.  B.  Symons. 
Raw  Stock  Quality,  C.  G.  Woodbury. 

Yellow  Sweet  Corn — Its  Future,  Francis  S.  Silver. 
Varieties  and  Strains  of  Sweet  Corn,  R.  G.  Rothgeb. 
Cut-off  Data  of  Sweet  Corn  Varieties,  H.  B.  Cordner. 
U.  S.  Grade  for  Raw  Corn,  G.  Frank  Thomas. 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING 
Chairman — L.  M.  Goodwin 

9:30  A.  M. 

Corn  Ear  Worm  in  Tomatoes,  L.  P.  Ditman  and 
B.  J.  Howard. 

Tomato  Production  in  New  Jersey,  C.  H.  Nissley. 
Practical  Value  of  Tomato  Grading,  E.  P.  Walls. 
Outlook  in  the  Canning  Industry,  Carlos  Campbell. 
Fertilizer  Placement  for  Canning  Crops,  H.  H. 
Zimmerly. 

12:30  P.  M. 

Lunch — Horticulture  Building. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 
Chairman — H.  A.  Hunter 

1:30  P.M. 

Germination  Testing  Service  for  Canners’  Seeds, 
F.  S.  Holmes. 

Use  of  Soil  Tests  in  Determining  Fertilizer  Needs, 
R.  P.  Thomas. 

Promising  New  Varieties  of  Canning  Crops,  W.  A. 
Frazier. 

Trial  Ground  Tests  of  Canners’  Seeds,  H.  A.  Hunter. 


'  V‘  ^ 


FOR  CANNED 
FRUIT5>K«>YEG:ETABLES 
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Donipp  Go. 
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PUMPKIN  AND  SQUASH  PACK  FOR  1935 
(In  Cases) 

From  Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners 
Association 

TOTAL  U.  S.  PACK 

2  2%  3  lo  Misc.  Total 


East  .  4,202  63,405  2,179  38,496  198  98,480 

Mid-West  .  78,718  324,648  10,150  168,268  366  682,129 

West  .  4,999  76,465  38,602  223  119,189 

Other  States  (Western) .  9,059  20,814  .  3,684  .  33,657 

Total  United  States .  96,978  474,332  12,329  248,940  776  833,355 

EAST 

New  York  .  3,249  19,032  6,415  198  27,894 

Maine  .  900  7,369  32  473  8,774 

Md.,  N.  J.,  Dela .  63  27,004  2,147  32,608  . —  61,812 

Total  .  4,202  53,406  2,179  38,496  198  98,480 

MID-WEST 

Michigan  . : .  626  17,161  2,000  23,437  .  43,224 

Ohio  .  104  18,670  2,930  . —  21,704 

Indiana  .  36,628  183,260  900  65,389  355  276,632 

Illinois  (a)  .  .  .  .  . 

Wisconsin  .  23,941  72,329  7,250  81,200  184,720 

Iowa  .  17,419  33,228  .  5,302  56,949 

Total  .  78,718  324,648  10,160  168,258  355  582,129 

WEST 

Utah  .  6,845  .  862  .  6,707 

Washington  .  13,208  .  13,783  .  26,991 

Oregon  .  4,999  66,412  23,857  223  85,491 

Total  .  4,999  75,465  38,502  223  119,189 


Other  States  (Western)  .  9,059  20,814  .  3,684  .  33,557 


(a)  Included  in  'Wisconsin. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  TOMATO  PACK  FOR 
1935 — ( In  Cases) 


state  24/2  48/1  24/2V2  24/3  6/10  Misc.  Total 


New  York  .  499,479  6,968  127,697  61,676  267,292  6,177  958,189 

Maryland  .  6,987,462  136,033  123,876  97,845  264,710  62,994  6,672,909 

Delaware  .  501.319  19,325  106,760  39,300  6,589  672,283 

New  Jersey....  67,671  .  22,272  34,582  77,645  201,970 

Pennsylvania  ..  380,136  5,712  24,371  31,189  42,690  483,948 

Va.  &  W.  Va...  2,458,528  36,750  240,720  69,025  94,026  71,367  2,960,416 

Ohio  .  627,104  10,624  76,114  2,340  65,072  3,075  783,329 

Indiana  .  2,044,261  103,641  613,984  60,425  421,784  40,123  3,174,218 

Tenn.  &  Ky .  1,054,521  25,530  .  29,052  40,084  1,149,187 

Ark.  &  Mo .  1,496,037  32,432  .  48,048  .  1,676,517 

Colorado  .  122,710  2,679  33,700  .  28,184  149,608  336,881 

Utah  .  246,679  7,987  299,696  743  22,821  4,387  681,213 

California  .  220,165  6,350  1,801,714  ......  697,344  345,192  3,070,765 

Other  States....  1,102,316  84,136  246,736  2,203  222,431  9,896  1,667,718 


Total  U.  S .  16,807,278  458,842  3,529,104  446,628  2,310,199  737,492  24,289,543 


The  source  from  which  we  received  the  above,  adds : 

“The  fibres  in  the  above  report  are  preliminary 
and  subject  to  revision.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  very  little  if  any  revisions  will  need  to  be 
made  as  every  possible  source  of  information  was 
utilized  in  making-  this  report.  In  all  cases  where 
state  association  reports  were  available,  they  have 
been  used  as  a  basis  for  checking.” 

In  ’34  the  total  case  pack  was  19,116,398;  in  ’33  it 
was  17,896,332,  and,  if  you  will  remember,  the  market 
cleaned  up  these  packs  to  the  last  case  before  any  ’35 
packs  were  ready.  For  general  market  considerations 
the  lO’s  and  the  miscellaneous — about  3,000,000  cases 
— might  well  be  deducted,  because  the  market  is  in¬ 
terested  only  in  the  other  sizes.  This  increase  in  ’35 
over  ’34  of  about  33  per  cent,  is  more  than  made  up 
in  the  increased  demand,  for  despite  the  heaviest  ship¬ 
ments  on  record,  the  goods  have  not  piled  up  in  dis¬ 
tributors’  hands.  They  have  gone  into  consumption, 
and  the  amount  of  spot  supplies  now  on  hand  to  keep 


the  market  for  the  next  six  months  is  very  much 
smaller  than  usual,  or  normal.  The  “Bear”  raid  on 
the  tomato  market  has  been  highly  effective,  but  these 
figures  will  put  an  end  to  it,  and  should  result  in  a 
“Bull”  market.  Definitely  “there  are  NOT  plenty  of 
tomatoes  around.”  Certainly  not  of  worth  while 
tomatoes,  in  the  sizes  most  used  by  the  market.  It  is 
on  these  that  the  market  must  rest.  As  always,  there 
is  a  rude  awakening  waiting  the  unfortunate  seller 
who  has  been  stampeded  into  selling  recently. 

A  NEW  CORN  HUSKING  RECORD 

From  the  Fertilizer  Review 

Records  are  made  to  be  broken.  Back  in  1932  at 
the  National  Corn  Husking  Contest,  held  in  Illin¬ 
ois,  Carl  Seiler  set  a  record  of  36.9  bushels  husked 
in  the  allotted  80  minutes.  Many  believed  that  great 
mark  would  stand  for  a  long  time. 

Actually  it  stood  exactly  three  years.  Last  fall 
at  the  Twelfth  Annual  National  Corn  Husking  Contest 
held  at  Newtown,  Indiana,  Elmer  Carlson,  Audubon 
County,  Iowa,  smashed  the  old  record  by  more  than 
four  bushels. 

Under  a  clear  autumn  sky,  in  a  beautiful  field  of 
hybrid  corn,  the  26-year-old  farm  athlete  husked  more 
corn  than  anyone  had  ever  husked  before  in  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes.  Stripped  to  the  waist  he  settled 
down  to  the  grueling  task,  sending  ears  thumping 
against  the  bangboard  at  the  rate  of  46.8  every  minute. 
He  husked  3,744  ears  during  the  contest,  left  only  I41/2 
pounds  of  corn  in  the  field.  For  excess  husks  left  on 
the  corn  he  Was  penalized  44.9  pounds;  for  gleanings 
left  in  the  field,  43.5  pounds,  or  3  pounds  for  each 
pound  found.  This  left  a  net  of  41.5  bushels  of  corn 
husked  in  80  minutes,  a  new  world  record. 

Not  only  did  Carlson  break  the  record  of  three  years’ 
standing,  but  so  did  four  other  buskers,  Irvin  Bauman, 
Illinois ;  Lawrence  Pitzer,  Indiana ;  William  Rose,  Illin¬ 
ois,  and  E.  H.  Hendricks,  Iowa. 

While  the  athletic  ability  of  these  farm  youths  can¬ 
not  be  underestimated,  a  number  of  factors  play  an 
important  part  in  setting  corn  shucking  records.  There 
was  snow  on  the  ground  last  spring  when  the  field  on 
the  Leslie  Mitchell  farm  was  chosen  as  a  possible  site 
for  the  big  husking  match.  Throughout  the  season  the 
stage  was  prepared  for  the  great  day.  Essential  to 
high  records  are  high  yields.  To  insure  a  good  yield 
hybrid  corn  was  planted  on  a  well-prepared  seedbed. 
The  corn  was  planted  with  a  planter  equipped  with  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment.  The  corn  was  fertilized  in  the  hill 
with  an  application  of  0-12-12  at  the  rate  of  125  pounds 
per  acre.  At  husking  time  it  was  found  that  the  field 
yielded  85  bushels  an  acre  of  sound,  big  ears. 

Not  only  was  the  husking  record  broken  this  year, 
but  also  the  attendance  record.  It  was  estimated  that 
110,000  persons  were  on  hand  to  watch  their  favorites 
match  their  skill  and  endurance  in  the  cornbelt  derby. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in.  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Monitor  Bean  Cutters;  1  No.  4  Moni¬ 
tor  Bean  Grader;  2  Ayars  Tomato  Fillers.  The  above 
equipment  is  all  in  good,  first  class  condition.  Cramp- 
ton  Canneries,  Inc.,  Celina,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 8  No.  5  Sprague  Cutters,  14  single 
Peerless  Huskers  with  roller  chain.  Bargain  price  for 
prompt  sale.  Address  Box  A-2096  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Corn  canning  Plant  in  fine 
corn  district.  Capacity  40,000  cans  per  day.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  good  condition.  For  further  information 
address  A.  J.  Scheurer,  Morrow,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Two  line  Western  Plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut;  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-2093  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant  located  at  Nottingham 
in  a  very  fertile  and  productive  section  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fitted  to  can  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes,  large  acreage  available.  Can  also  get  acreage  of 
peas  and  beans.  Buildings  and  machinery  in  A1  con¬ 
dition.  Reason  for  selling  poor  health.  W.  Scott 
Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  tomatoes,  tomato  pulp  and 
apple  butter.  Address  The  Industrial  Lease  Dept., 
The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Viner  stations  in  Delaware- 
Maryland.  Address  Box  A-2091  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


_ For  Rent  —  Factories _ 

FOR  RENT  —  All  or  part  of  two  story  cannery 
building  of  40,000  square  feet.  Considerable  acreage 
available.  Considerable  machinery  installed.  Large 
railroad  siding.  Water  and  steam.  Delmarva  section. 
Address  Box  A-2092  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  small  plant  packing  Spinach, 
Green  Beans  and  Tomatoes.  Must  be  sober,  able  to  maintain 
plant  and  handle  labor.  Location  small  county  seat  town  in 
Arkansas.  Permanent  if  you  can  produce  satisfactory  results. 
Give  qualifications  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2095 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  who  is  an  efficient  packer 
of  Peas  and  Whole  Kernel  Corn.  Permanent  position.  Give 
experience  and  salary  wanted.  Middle  West.  Address  Box 
B-2087  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  take  full  charge  of  Florida 
fish  meal  and  processing  plant.  Must  know  fish  meal  processing. 
Give  age,  salary  expected,  history.  Address  Box  968,  Sarasota, 
Florida. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — ^As  Plant  Manager.  30  years  in  can¬ 
ning  business,  quality  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
a  builder  of  several  new  plants.  References.  Address  Box 
B-2081  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Fully  experienced  in  packing  all  major  lines  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  table  condiments, 
in  tin  or  glass.  Have  efficient  methods  to  secure  lowest  possible 
costs  of  production  from  A  to  Z.  Have  a  clear  record  and  can 
stand  investigation.  Looking  for  a  permanent  connection  with 
a  progressive  company.  Can  furnish  A-1  references.  Available 
at  once.  Address  Box  B-2083  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 

Doniestie  Diatribntora — A.  K.  Robins  ft  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company.  Joliet, 
Ulinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  ft  Forge  Co..  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  ft  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 


PRISTOL  PA 


Landreths’  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans  produce  10^  to  15% 
more  pods  per  acre  than  old  type  Stringless  Green  Pods.  .  .  . 
An  increase  in  canning  profits!  .  .  .  Better  color.  Taller  vines. 
Full  can  content  at  a  lower  crop  cost.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why  canners  are  ordering  now,  for  future  delivery, 
seeds  for  the  new,  improved  Landreth  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans.  .  .  .  This  year  you’ll  need  less  acreage  and  less  seed 
to  produce  your  regular  stringless  bean  pack.  A  high  yield 
and  a  longer  pod  is  the  result  of  Landreths’  scientific  breed* 
ing.  .  .  .  Seeds  laboratory  grown  and  tested  for  152  years  have 
made  the  Landreth  name  outstanding  in  the  minds  of  canners 
as  providers  of  superior  seeds,  truthfully  represented,  pro¬ 
ductive — and  profitable  ! 


The  new  1936  Conner’s  Guide  lists  ALL  the  seeds  for 
EVERY  pack.  Send  for  prices  and  recommendations  today. 
Make  Landreth  YOUR  standard  for  Quality  packs. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  GO.  B'RtsroL'TX' 


Canners  Who  Are  Packing 

REALLY  FINE 
TOMATO  JUICE 

AT  A  LOW  COST 
are  using  INDIANA 
JUICE  EXTRACTORS 

It  is  difficult,  regardless  of  the  necessarily  extreme  care 
and  high  cost,  to  make  finer  tomato  juice  than  is  regularly 
produced  on  Indiana  Juice  Extractors  operating  on  a 
normal  production  basis.  This  is  true  because  in  engineer* 
ing,  in  construction  and  in  operation,  Indiana  Juice  Ex¬ 
tractors  are  far  in  advance  of  other  equipment  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

The  Indiana  Juice  Extractor  produces  less  air  by  volume 
than  any  other  method. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  Better  Juice  at  Less 
Cost,  let  us  tell  you  what  you  can  do  with  an  Indiana 
Extractor. 


Indianapolis 


MR 


Indiana 


MODERN 

GANSE 


-/Colors 
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'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant'*' 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Read  New  York  Market  for  Prices  and  Conditions,  and  This  if 
You  Want  to  Save  Your  Business — The  Stampede  is  Senseless 

TOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN!— With  hellpopping  in 
the  canned  foods  markets,  naturally  you  want  in¬ 
formation  on  prices  and  what’s  doing.  Will  you 
please  turn  to  the  New  York  Market  for  this  week,  as 
it  covers  the  situation  for  this  market  as  well.  There 
is  more  important  work  for  us,  as  you  shall  see. 

The  canners  are  stampeding  badly,  and  with  as  little 
reason  or  cause  as  did  the  prairie  herds  from  which  the 
expression  comes.  But  the  game  is  the  same.  Cattle 
rustlers  (or  thieves)  dared  not  approach  the  herds, 
always  carefully  guarded,  but  if  they  could  engineer  a 
stampede  they  knew  that  great  bunches  of  “strays” 
could  be  cut  out,  and  gotten  away  with.  The  same 
practice  is  followed  in  merchandising,  and  the  unwary 
are  being  robbed  of  their  holdings,  and  more  will  suffer 
unless  they  are  put  on  their  guard.  Again  like  the 
herds,  the  cause  of  the  stampede  is  generally  due  to 
an  unforeseen  circumstance,  or  to  the  foolish,  or 
ignorant  action  of  some  who  should  be  their  protectors. 

Let  us  hasten  to  say,  with  all  the  seriousness  we 
are  capable  of,  and  on  information  that  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  that  the  better  grades  of  all  canned  vegetable 
staples  are  entitled  to  a  very  strong  market  position, 
and  to  much  higher  market  prices  than  have  been  seen 
this  Fall  and  Winter.  There  is  a  greater  scarcity  of 
these  better  grades  than  the  market  realizes.  And  the 
lower  grades  are  by  no  means  in  a  weak  condition,  but 
if  there  is  any  surplus  it  is  all  in  the  standards  and 
lower  grades.  We  know  whereof  we  speak  and  the 
above  is  a  summary  of  the  situation,  in  a  few  words. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  cut  prices 
on  any  goods,  and  very  good  reasons  for  considerable 
advances  and  great  strength  in  the  part  of  holders. 
Absolute  statistics  show  that  if  there  remain  any  carry¬ 
overs  from  the  ’35  packs  into  the  ’36  packing  season 
(and  there  were  practically  none  from  the  ’34  packs, 
as  you  know),  they  will  be  very  light;  lighter  than 
normal.  In  other  words,  the  demand  has  so  vastly 
increased  that  it  is  taking  care  of  the  big  packs  of 
1935,  and  it  is  rolling  on  steadily,  with  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  that  the  heavy,  sub-zero  weather  has  made  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  ship  goods,  or  to  replenish 
retail  stocks.  Yet  the  cold  weather  has  whetted 
appetites,  caused  heavier  than  usual  demands  on  food 
supplies,  destroyed  stored  root  crops  and  green  crops 
intended  for  market.  The  net  result  must  be,  that 
as  soon  as  the  weather  opens,  there  will  be  a  tre¬ 


mendous  call  upon  distributors,  and  upon  canners 
and  other  holders,  to  replenish  these  exhausted  stocks, 
and  mainly  for  canned  foods.  Even  if  the  statistical 
position  of  canned  foods  were  not  so  strong,  this  alone 
would  send  prices  soaring.  The  stampede  is  heartless 
and  idiotic.  Don’t  be  enmeshed  in  it;  don’t  join  it;  but 
do  carefully  note  every  operator,  everywhere,  who  is 
urging  it  on,  and  then  do  not  forget  to  give  them  the 
treatment  the  cattlemen  would  have  handed  out  to  the 
“rustlers”  when  caught. 

THE  CAUSE — It  ought  not  to  be  called  a  “cause” ; 
it  should  be  termed  ‘an  excuse”.  First,  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  amount  of  business  done  at  the  Chicago 
Convention;  few  if  any  brokers  made  their  expenses. 
The  canners  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  absence  of 
orders,  but  undoubtedly  some  of  them  have  had  to 
raise  money,  since  the  “sold  but  not  shipped”  goods 
failed  to  provide  it,  as  they  should  have.  What  these 
canners  should  have  done  was  to  have  the  goods 
graded,  obtain  U.  S.  Warehouse  certificates  of  quality; 
notify  the  buyers  that  the  goods  were  being  shipped, 
and  that  unless  the  drafts  were  taken  up  promptly, 
suit  would  be  entered,  and  pressed.  Instead  the 
canners  are  afraid  to  lose  the  good-will  of  the  buyers ! 
Buyers  who  welsh  on  their  contracts!  They  ought 
to  be  cashiered.  If  prices  had  advanced,  and  you  tried 
to  hold  out  the  goods,  you  would  have  been  handled 
without  gloves.  So  we  need  some  “guts”. 

Secondly,  the  politicians  who  are  out  (and  that  in¬ 
cludes  those  in  both  parties)  cannot  get  in  unless  they 
get  the  others  out;  and  to  do  that  the  only  way  they 
can  see  is  to  disparage  everything ;  stop  what  progress 
has  been  made ;  destroy  business,  and  make  the  voters 
believe  a  change  is  needed.  And  there  is  no  depth  of 
depravity;  of  deliberate,  studied  lying,  to  which  they 
will  not  resort  to  obtain  their  ends — to  get  back  their 
jobs.  Business  must  be  slaughtered;  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  too  many  of  our  best  business  men  fall 
into  their  trap.  So  all  business  has  begun  to  hesitate, 
falter  and  suffer.  It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  our  great 
business  men,  that  they  become  such  easy  pawns  in 
the  hands  of  the  politicians,  who  care  not  one  wit  about 
business  or  the  welfare  of  others:  the  business  men 
help  them  pull  down  business !  To  us  that  is  what  has 
caused  the  hesitation  after  the  greatest  Fall  and 
Christmas  business  ever  seen  in  this  country. 

And  third.  We  have  been  deluged  with  copies  of 
the  circular  letter  of  the  Craig  Brokerage  Co.,  India¬ 
napolis,  dated  January  28th,  and  with  comments  which 
needed  asbestos  paper  to  hold  them.  Craig’s  circular 
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presents  a  dreary,  doleful  picture  of  the  tomato  and 
the  corn  situation,  on  the  generalization  that  “There 
are  plenty”  of  such  goods  yet  to  be  sold,  and  intima¬ 
tions  that  the  market  will  keep  sinking,  and  sinking. 
Canners  and  other  brokers  have  objected  to  this.  Here 
is  a  sample  of  the  further  correspondence,  following 
this  circular: 

(COPY) 

CRAIG  BROKERAGE  COMPANY 
31  East  Georgia  St., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

February  7,  1936. 

The  Esmeralda  Canning  Co., 

Circleville,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  Com  situation  by  this 
time,  having  seen  Government  figures  published,  and  no 
doubt  read  a  lot  of  other  dope. 

We  keep  getting  inquiries  for  Standard  and  Extra 
Standard  Golden  Bantam  Corn.  You  show  some  No.  2  tins 
Extra  Standard  at  90c  Factory.  Of  course  it  is  out  of  the 
question  getting  anything  like  this  price  for  Corn  of  any 
grade  or  variety  at  this  time.  What  is  the  lowest  you  will 
take  on  your  Extra  Standard  Golden  Bantam?  Will  you 
please  send  samples  of  it  to  Arthur  R.  Hurst  Company, 
Campau  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  advise  us  the 
lowest  possible  price.  We  have  good  Extra  Standard 
Country  Gentleman  Corn  available  at  75c,  Fancy  at  80c. 

Of  course  it  is  too  low,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do,  with 
the  Government  reporting  174%  more  Com  in  canners  hands 
than  was  on  hand  the  first  of  last  year. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CRAIG  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC., 
CBW:Z  (Signed)  C.  B.  Wilson. 

Esmeralda  answers  this  on  the  11th: 

“During  the  past  week  we  have  sold  fancy  corn, 

2’s  at  $1.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Extra 
standard  2’s  at  90  cents,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Two 
weeks  ago  we  sold  303’s  at  85  cents,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
Thus  putting  a  lie  to  the  statements  included  in 
the  enclosed  letter.” 

The  trouble  with  Craig  is  that  he  does  not  read  the 
statistics  properly.  He  takes  his  “dope”  from  the 
report  of  stocks  on  hand  by  just  a  few  canners,  and 
by  431  wholesale  distributors.  Yet  the  figures  show  a 
pretty  thorough  coverage  of  both  corn  and  pea  can¬ 
ners;  not  so  of  tomatoes,  nor  of  distributors.  Here 
are  the  figures  in  question. 

STOCKS  OF  SIX  CANNED  FOODS  IN  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE  CANNERS'  HANDS 
(Based  on  Reports  from  Same  Firms  for  Each  Date) 
Representative  stocks,  sold  and  unsold 
Jan.  1, 1936  Jan.  1, 1935 


Commodity  Cases  Cases  Pet. 

Peas  (114  firms) .  7,067,479  2,052,873  +  244 

Corn  (129  firms) .  6,469,450  2,356,055  -t-  174 

Tomatoes  (203  firms)..  3,764,415  3,024,712  -h  24 

Green  and  wax  beans 

(137  firms)  .  1,808,929  1,703,970  +  6 

Peaches  (27  firms) .  5,046,234  3,316,166  -|-  52 

Pears  (34  firms) .  2,210,986  2,186,932  +  1 


If  the  total  packs  of  peas  and  com  (we  do  not  say 
these  are  total)  were  represented  in  the  figures  above, 
and  we  deduct  the  present  holdings  from  the  total 
packs,  we  would  find  that  nearly  18,000,000  cases  of 
each  had  been  sold  and  distributed  by  January  1st — 


illustrating  the  tremendous  present  demand  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  for  note  these  figures  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  conjunction  with  the  above: 

STOCKS  OF  SIX  CANNED  FOODS  IN  HANDS  OF  431 
WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS 

Comparison, 

Representative  stocks  Jan.  1, 1936,  with 
Jan.  1, 1936  Jan.  1, 1935  Jan.  1, 1935  Jan.  1, 1934 


Commodity  Cases  Cases  Pet.  Pet. 

Peas  .  1,349,614  1,361,617  —  1  +4 

Corn  .  1,259,102  1,288,730  —  2  — 14 

Tomatoes  ....  1,497,878  1,522,098  —  2  —27 

Green  and 

wax  beans  511,897  629,098  — 19  — 17 

Peaches  .  664,921  844,138  -^21 

Pears  .  249,693  299,819  —17  —28 


Total 

(6  items)..  5,533,105  5,945,500  —  7 

Despite  the  heavy  buying  mentioned  above,  stocks 
on  hand  average  7  per  cent  lighter  than  in  1935.  So 
the  heavy  shipments  have  gone  into  consumption. 
And  you  will  recall  that  the  figures  of  December  1st 
showed  approximately  7,000,000  cases  each  of  corn  and 
of  peas  “sold  but  not  shipped.”  These  are  available, 
it  is  true,  for  consumption,  but  they  are  not  available 
to  market  transactions.  They  are  off  the  market  as 
far  as  Craig  and  others  are  concerned.  What  sales 
are  made  on  the  market  from  now  on  must  be  from 
the  balance  of  goods  in  the  hands  of  canners,  unsold, 
and  not  of  these  “sold  but  not  shipped.”  And  ap¬ 
parently  there  are  none  such. 

And  while  on  this  subject,  analyze  the  tomato  pack, 
which  figures  are  given  in  this  issue,  and  note  that 
relatively  the  same  strong  condition  exists  as  in  peas 
and  corn.  In  fact,  because  popular  consumption  is 
heavier  in  canned  tomatoes  than  in  either  of  the  other 
two,  the  tomato  situation  is  stronger. 

jft 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade’* 

Canners  Are  Stampeding  —  Buyers  Naturally  Wait  —  Futures 
Must  Wait — Lower  Grade  Peas  Off  —  Waiting  Out  the  Pea 
Situation  —  Attack  Begins  on  Tomatoes  —  Voluntary  Groups 
Growing  —  Some  Interest  in  Spinach. 

New  York,  February  14,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — ^With  a  complete  disregard  of 
the  favorable  statistical  position  of  the  market, 
and  the  outlook  for  well-sustained  demand  through 
the  spring  season,  canners  are  apparently  getting  cold 
feet  with  respect  to  their  holdings  of  standard  quality 
products,  and -rumors  of  price  shading  are  going  the 
rounds  of  the  market.  Peas  have  been  slaughtered  in 
some  few  instances,  the  market  position  of  standard 
corn  is  none  too  favorable,  and  it  looks  as  though 
buyers  are  getting  ready  for  another  shot  at  the 
tomato  market.  The  outcome  of  all  of  this  is  in  the 
lap  of  Dame  Fortune.  Canners  have  shown  that  they 
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will  follow  no  guides  or  indexes,  so  perhaps  a  dictator 
is  needed  as  the  last  resort. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Some  form  of  centralized  sales 
organization  for  large  groups  of  small  canners  appears 
the  logical  solution  to  the  temerity  and  uncerteinty 
which  have  so  unsettled  the  market  outlook,  but  noth¬ 
ing  of  this  nature  appears  in  the  making  as  yet.  The 
near-term  outlook  for  canned  foods  prices  is  unsettled, 
and  jobbers  naturally  are  fighting  shy  of  making  for¬ 
ward  commitments,  realizing  that  they  have  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  loose  by  holding  olf. 

FUTURES — Aside  from  some  tentative  offerings 
of  Wisconsin  pea  futures  on  the  basis  of  1935  opening 
prices,  developments  have  been  lacking.  Well  posted 
brokers  are  endeavoring  to  get  their  principals  to 
withhold  action  on  futures  for  awhile,  hoping  that 
market  sentiment  will  swing  more  to  the  constructive 
side  when  present  off-priced  holdings  of  various 
products  are  liquidated. 

PEAS — With  Wisconsin  standards  having  sold  down 
to  65  cents,  and  offerings  still  reported  at  67i/^  cents, 
buyers’  sentiment  has  naturally  turned  bearish  on  this 
item.  That  the  weakness  in  the  Wisconsin  market  is 
not  confined  to  standards  alone  is  indicated  by  a  report 
from  private  sources  which  reports  confirmation  on 
some  No.  3  extra  standard  Alaskas,  packed  in  No.  10 
tins,  “at  the  lowest  price  that  they  have  reached  this 
season.”  With  this  competition  coming  on  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  southern  packers  are  not  pushing  their  offer¬ 
ings,  and  quotations  in  the  south  are  nominally 
unchanged. 

PEACHES — Canners  quote  the  market  for  prompt 
shipment  from  the  coast  at  $1.15  and  up  on  2V^s 
standards  and  $1.25  and  up  on  choice  quality.  These 
open  market  quotations,  however,  do  not  jibe  with 
reports  of  confirmations  of  choice  at  $1.15  and  offer¬ 
ings  for  immediate  shipment  at  $1.17.  Buyers  are 
not  operating  extensively  on  peaches,  and  are  waiting 
for  more  definite  signs  of  price  stabilization  before 
proceeding  further.  Considerable  quantities  were 
booked  late  in  January  at  prices  figuring  out  around 
$1.07  per  dozen,  net,  f.  o.  b.  coast. 

OTHER  FRUITS — ^Weakness  in  cling  peaches  has 
been  followed  by  some  softening  in  the  market  for 
Bartlett  pears  for  coast  shipment,  and  this  develop¬ 


ment  has  tended  to  undermine  the  trade’s  confidence 
in  the  entire  fruit  line.  Competition  between  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  northwestern  packers  has  been  reflected  in 
price  shading  previously  this  season,  and  buyers  are 
apparently  of  the  belief  that  another  such  situation  is 
in  the  making.  Prices  on  the  remainder  of  the  canned 
fruit  line,  particularly  with  respect  to  top  grades, 
appear  firm,  however,  and  no  real  price  disturbance 
is  envisaged  if  canners  succeed  in  holding  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  face  of  inspired  bearish  reports  and 
rumors. 

TOMATOES — California  packers  are  apparently 
tiring  of  holding  an  “umbrella”  over  the  market  in 
the  form  of  prices  radically  out  of  line  with  the  east 
coast  price  basis,  and  some  shading  has  developed. 
Offerings  of  standards  are  reported  being  freely  made 
at  90  cents  for  2i/^s,  as  against  quoted  prices  of  92i/^ 
to  95  cents  hitherto,  and  10s  are  being  quoted  out  at 
$2.75,  which  is  25  cents  under  former  quotations.  The 
southern  market  is  quotably  unchanged  for  the  week, 
and  present  or  higher  prices  should  rule  unless  the 
market  sharpshooters  succeed  in  scoring  a  few  direct 
hits  on  weak  packers.  Reports  of  cold  weather  damage 
to  stored  tomatoes  in  the  Tri-States  area  are  heard. 
This  would  normally  be  a  bullish  development,  but 
the  canners  have  thus  far  failed  to  exploit  this  develop¬ 
ment. 

CORN— The  market  for  standard  2s  still  holds  at 
67 cents,  f.  o.  b.  southern  and  mid-western  canneries, 
with  buying  along  routine  lines.  Not  much  activity 
in  fancy  qualities,  with  prices  holding  unchanged 
throughout  the  list. 

NEW  MARKETING  LINEUP— The  trade  here  is 
considerable  interested  in  reports  from  the  Coast  to 
the  effect  that  Western  States  Grocery  Co.,  controlled 
by  Safeway  Stores,  has  succeeded  in  signing  more  than 
3,000  coast  retailers  in  a  voluntary  chain  group.  This 
group,  if  as  large  as  stated  by  Western  States,  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  largest  voluntary  groups  in  the 
country.  While  the  west  coast  is  far  distant  from 
New  York,  the  development  is  interesting  as  it  is  in 
line  with  the  avowed  intention  of  the  corporate  chains 
to  enter  the  independent  grocery  field  in  retaliation 
against  anti-chain  store  tax  drives  by  the  independent 
trade.  The  Safeway  development  on  the  coast,  it  is 
felt  by  some,  may  presage  a  general  rearrangement  of 
marketing  procedure,  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
canners,  brokers,  and  wholesale  grocers  alike. 

SALMON — A  little  buying  interest  has  developed 
in  salmon,  and  pinks  and  reds  have  sold  in  a  small  way 
during  the  week  for  prompt  shipment  to  this  market 
Prices  hold  unchanged  at  $2.35  for  reds  and  $1.05  and 
$1.10  for  pinks,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle. 

SPINACH — Coast  reports  indicate  a  fair  buying 
movement  on  spinach  for  shipment  to  interior  mar¬ 
kets  and,  in  a  smaller  way,  to  the  east.  Coast  packers 
hold  the  market  at  95  cents  for  2^s  and  $3.00  for  10s, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries,  with  stocks  reported  light.  The 
market  for  southern  spinach  is  quiet  and  unchanged, 
although  renewed  buying  activity  should  encompass 
this  division  of  the  market  shortly. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘'The  Canning  Trade” 

Freezing  Temperature,  Volume  of  Business  Good — ^Tomatoes, 
Corn,  Peas  in  Good  Demand,  Supply  Light — No  Quotations  on 
Spinach — No  Interest  in  Futures — Robinson-Patman  Bills 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  14,  1936. 

HE  WEATHER — Ever  since  Convention  Week, 
this  section  of  the  country  has  had  nothing  but 
cold  and  snow.  In  fact,  you  could  count  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  the  days  during  that  period  when 
the  temperature  was  10  or  15  degrees  above  zero. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  volume  of  business  is 
good.  Brokers  report  demand  for  practically  all  items 
in  the  line.  The  trade  are  still  hunting  for  bargains 
and  apparently  there  are  canners  who  seem  inclined 
to  furnish  them. 

TOMATOES — The  report  is  around  this  market  that 
the  total  unsold  stocks  of  all  tomatoes  in  all  sections 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  exclusive  of  California,  is  about  4 
million  cases.  It  is  argued  that  with  the  best  con¬ 
suming  months  directly  ahead  and  with  the  Florida 
production  to  be  light,  that  this  is  none  too  many. 
Meanwhile,  the  market  continues  easy  with  No.  2  tin 
standard  tomatoes  in  Indiana  available  at  67  V2  cents, 
factory.  Other  sizes  are  quoted  at :  No.  1  tin  standard 
Indiana  tomatoes  at  47V2  cents,  factory;  No.  2%  tin 
standard  Indiana  tomatoes  at  921/2  cents,  factory,  and 
No.  10  tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  at  $3.20,  factory. 

CORN — The  demand  seems  to  have  improved,  but 
No.  2  standard  white  is  available  in  goodly  lots  at 
65  cents  shipping  points,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin. 
Illinois,  so  it  is  stated,  is  holding  at  a  minimum  at 
671/2  cents.  Little  interest  is  noted  in  the  fancy  grade 
because  of  the  small  stocks  in  first-hands  of  that 
quality. 

PEAS — A  firmer  tone  seems  to  underly  the  Wis¬ 
consin  market.  The  demand  for  standards  at  65  cents 
is  country-wide,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to  pur¬ 
chase  in  this  section  at  less  than  70  cents.  Extra 
standard  peas  are  in  better  demand,  too,  with  the 
nominal  market  quote :  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  3 
Alaska  peas  at  90  cents  dozen ;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard 
No.  2  Alaska  peas  at  $1.25  dozen,  and  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  No.  5  sweet  peas  at  90  cents  dozen. 

ASPARAGUS — Active  trading  has  prevailed.  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  who  are  willing  to  sell  at  list,  have  had 
little  difficulty  in  cleaning  up  their  small  surplus.  This 
applies  to  practically  all  items  in  the  line.  A  few 
concessions  on  a  few  numbers  have  been  made. 

SPINACH — The  local  trade  are  wondering  just 
what  has  happened  in  California.  The  spinach  pack 
usually  starts  there  in  March  and  here  it  is  the  middle 
of  February  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  canners  have  named 
quotations.  Possibly  the  control  that  one  heard  so 
much  about  during  the  Convention  is  beginning  to  get 
in  its  work. 


GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Further  strengthen¬ 
ing  has  been  noted  in  these  items  and  today  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  purchase  out  of  Wisconsin  or 
Michigan,  except  at  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green  beans 
at  70  cents  factory;  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  wax  beans 
at  70  cents  factory;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  cut  green 
beans  at  75  cents  factory,  and  No.  2  tin  extra  standard 
cut  wax  beans  at  77l^  factory,  with  No.  10  tin  cut 
green,  both  standard  and  e^rtra  standard  in  light 
supply.  There  has  also  been  a  fair  demand  for  the 
whole  grades,  but  canners  from  New  York  State  seem 
to  have  been  supplying  these. 

PEACHES — Everyone  seems  to  have  stopped 
awhile.  They  want  to  catch  their  breath.  There  was 
too  much  action  on  peaches  all  at  one  time.  A  firmer 
note  comes  from  the  Coast.  Rumor  has  it  that  the 
two  major  factors  there  will  advance  No.  2l^  choice 
peaches  10  cents  per  dozen,  and  other  items  in  the 
peach  line,  proportionately.  Meanwhile,  a  little  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  booked  in  Chicago  on  the  basis  of  No.  21/2 
choice  yellow  cling  peaches  at  $1.25  Coast,  and  No. 
21/^  standard  yellow  cling  peaches  at  $1.15  Coast. 

PEARS — This  fruit  is  statistically  in  a  very  strong 
position  and  while  it  was  thought  for  a  while  that  the 
market  would  ease  off  in  sympathy  with  peaches,  the 
trade  at  large  were  surprised  to  see  it  remain  firm. 
Liberal  sales  have  been  made  in  Chicago  on  the  basis 
of  No.  21/^  standard  pears  at  $1.35  Coast,  and  No.  2V2 
choice  pears  at  $1.60  Coast. 

ITALIAN  PRUNES — The  market  is  very  closely 
cleaned  up  on  this  item  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  buy  at  less  than  $1.05  Coast  for 
No.  21/^  choice  Oregon  Italian  prunes. 

FUTURES — Little  or  no  interest  is  manifested  in 
this  market  on  future  vegetables,  and  canners  gen¬ 
erally  need  not  make  any  effort  to  try  and  sell,  that 
was  the  way  this  subject  was  described  to  your  cor¬ 
respondent  by  a  prominent  buyer  yesterday.  True, 
some  future  prices  have  been  named,  particularly  by 
Illinois  corn  canners  and  one  or  two  Wisconsin  pea 
canners,  but  these  have  fallen  on  barren  soil. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  BILLS— The  Robinson  Bill 
known  as  Senate  Bill  S3154  (which  is  the  same  as  the 
Patman  Bill  introduced  in  the  House),  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  last  week. 
Immediately  “smoke  screens”  were  raised  by  the  preda¬ 
tory  interests  and  every  possible  effort  was  resorted 
to,  to  becloud  the  issue.  The  readers  of  this  column 
have  been  admonished  several  times  in  the  past  and 
it  is  again  proper  to  repeat  now — “BEWARE  OF 
SMOKE  SCREENS”.  If  you  believe  (4s  you  should 
believe)  in  the  preservation  of  the  independent 
merchant,  then  wire  both  your  Senators  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  support  the  Robinson  Bill,  to  see  that  it  does 
not  go  back  to  the  Committee  and  that  it  is  enacted 
without  delay.  Impress  upon  your  Senators  that  ONE 
HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE 
BUYER. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Few  Small  Shrimp  Canned,  Raw  Stock  Scarce — ^Weather 
Conditions  Retarding  Oyster  Canning — Dredging  Controversy 
In  the  Courts — Lent  Two  Weeks  Off 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  14,  1936. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp  is  still  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  sea  food  canners  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  while  the  amount  packed  is  small,  yet 
as  they  are  canning  oysters  they  are  able  to  handle  the 
shrimp  with  very  little  additional  expense,  otherwise, 
there  would  not  be  any  shrimp  packed. 

We’ve  had  steady  cold  weather  here  for  three  weeks, 
which  is  somewhat  unusual  and  as  the  shrimp  are 
more  or  less  a  hot  weather  crustacean  they  bury  them¬ 
selves  in  the  mud  during  cold  weather  and  they  are 
hard  to  catch. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  shrimp,  like  crabs,  craw¬ 
fish  and  frogs,  hibernate  in  the  winter,  that  is,  dis¬ 
appear  and  go  into  winter  quarters. 

To  what  extent  this  is  true  is  not  known,  neverthe¬ 
less  shrimp  seem  to  disappear  in  cold  weather. 

The  kind  of  shrimp  available  at  this  time  are  mostly 
medium  and  small  which  are  not  very  desirable  for 
the  canners,  yet  as  the  stock  on  hand  does  not  look 
sufficient  to  hold  out  until  next  Fall,  when  the  big 
season  starts,  the  canners  are  doing  their  best  to  get 
all  available  suitable  shrimp  in  the  cans  in  order  to 
tide  over  the  supply  of  canned  shrimp  until  next  Fall. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  some  shrimp  canned  in  the 
Spring,  but  very  seldom  the  Spring  shrimp  pack 
amounts  to  anything  and  for  this  reason  some  of  the 
sea  food  canners  shut  down  when  the  oyster  season  is 
over  with  and  they  don’t  start  up  their  factories  again 
until  the  Fall  shrimp  season  opens  up,  thus  they  remain 
closed  during  the  Spring  shrimp  pack. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.25  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — Cold  weather  continues  to  grip  the 
Southland  and  the  thermometer  still  gives  us  low 
readings  in  the  morning  of  from  30  to  40  degrees  above 
zero  and  this  low  temperature  augmented  by  rains  and 
strong  winds  makes  it  very  uncomfortable  for  the 
oyster  tongers  to  work  in  the  bay,  therefore,  produc¬ 
tion  of  oysters  has  been  curtailed  to  a  great  extent  in 
this  section. 

The  raw  oyster  market  was  without  any  oysters  for 
two  or  three  days  last  week,  and  while  production  looks 
a  little  brighter  this  week,  nevertheless  the  supply  is 
not  equal  to  the  demand  yet. 

The  raw  oyster  dealers  draw  their  supply  from  the 
oyster  tongers  who  use  long  rakes  12  and  14  feet  long 
that  work  like  a  pair  of  scissors  and  these  rakes  pick 
the  oysters  from  the  oyster  reefs,  which  enables  them 
to  get  a  better  grade  of  oysters,  but  it  is  a  slow  process 
and  hard  work,  because  the  tonging  is  done  from  small 
boats  or  skiffs  which  rock  in  the  water  and  it  gets  a 
person  in  the  back  to  be  leaning  over  the  side  of  a 
skiff  tonging  oysters. 


The  canneries  get  their  oysters  from  the  dredge 
boats,  which  is  not  as  selected  grade  of  oysters  as  the 
raw  shippers  get,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  culled  as 
closely  as  the  raw  oyster  trade  requires. 

Dredging  oysters  is  much  easier  than  tonging  and 
quicker,  because  dredging  is  done  from  large  boats 
with  motor  that  drag  the  dredges  over  the  bottom  of 
the  bays  and  rake  in  everything  that  is  in  its  path, 
whether  it  be  oysters,  shells  and  whatnot.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  safe  to  dredge  on  oyster  reefs  that  are 
not  thick  with  oysters,  as  they  are  liable  to  destroy  the 
reefs,  and  the  State  Conservation  Department  some¬ 
times  close  the  oyster  reefs  to  dredging  in  order  to 
prevent  the  reefs  from  being  depleted. 

The  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commission  saw  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  close  the  Alabama  oyster  reefs  to  dredging  the 
first  part  of  this  season,  but  Marco  Skremetta,  doing 
business  as  the  Deer  Island  Fish  &  Oyster  Co.,  of 
Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.,  petitioned  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Mobile  County  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Sea  Food  Commission  from  stopping  his  boats 
from  dredging.  The  injunction  was  granted  to 
Skremetta  and  he  has  been  dredging  oysters  in  Ala¬ 
bama  all  the  season. 

A  motion  by  the  Commission  for  dissolution  of  the 
temporary  injunction  has  not  yet  been  heard  by  Circuit 
Judge  Joel  W.  Goldsby  and  if  decided  in  the  favor  of 
the  Commission,  it  may  not  help  the  reefs  very  much 
this  season,  because  if  dredging  is  destructive,  the 
delay  in  the  Commission  being  able  to  enforce  its  order 
has  given  Skremetta  ample  time  to  do  a  whole  lot  of 
damage  to  the  oyster  reefs. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Skremetta  wins,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  will  have  to  have  new  laws  enacted  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  enable  the  Commission  to  enforce  its  needed 
conservation  measures. 

Lent  is  less  than  two  weeks  off  and  a  healthy  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  sea  foods  is  expected  and 
will  no  doubt  materialize. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.00  for  five  ounce;  $1.90  per  dozen  for 
8  ounce,  and  $2.00  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Warmest  January  on  Record  Sees  Fruits  Now  in  Blossom — 
Heavy  Rains  and  Storms — Heavy  Volume  of  Business  in  Peaches 
and  Apricots — Buyers  Hesitating  on  Spinach — ^Tomato  Market 
Very  Dull — Cheddar  Cheese  in  Cans. 

San  Francisco,  February  13,  1936. 

WEATHER — Mild  weather  continues  to  prevail 
in  California,  in  distinct  contrast  to  that  re¬ 
ported  from  other  sections  of  the  country.  The 
warmest  January  in  fifty-seven  years  is  reported  by 
the  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  and  from  all 
sections  of  the  State  come  reports  of  the  early  blossom¬ 
ing  of  fruit  trees  and  other  abnormal  growth.  During 
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the  week  California  got  its  precipitation  in  the  form  of 
heavy  rains,  relieving  what  threatened  to  be  severe 
drought  conditions.  Snow  supplies  in  the  mountains 
are  abundant,  a  good  augury  for  crop  conditions. 

MARKET — A  rather  heavy  volume  of  business  has 
been  booked  during  the  week  on  some  lines  of  fruits, 
especially  on  featured  brands  of  peaches  and  apricots 
at  the  lower  range  of  prices  recently  made  effective. 
Distributors  have  been  quick  to  sense  an  opportunity 
of  moving  fruits  in  increased  quantities  through  the 
medium  of  price  appeal  and  have  been  purchasing 
freely.  Interest  is  centering  largely  on  items  that  can 
be  sold  at  reductions  from  the  prices  prevailing  in 
recent  months,  with  other  items  coming  in  for  only 
routine  attention. 

SPINACH — Some  business  is  being  reported  on 
future  spinach  at  95  cents  for  No.  2i/^s  and  $3.25  for 
No.  10s,  but  these  sales  are  understood  to  be  confined 
to  small  lots  for  very  early  delivery.  Some  interests 
are  out  with  offers  of  new  pack  spinach  at  92V^  cents, 
but  even  this  low  price  does  not  seem  to  attract  much 
attention.  While  stocks  of  last  year’s  pack  are  limited, 
almost  everything  in  the  list  is  still  to  be  had  and 
buyers  are  not  anxious  to  make  many  commitments 
until  the  size  of  this  season’s  pack  is  known  with 
some  degree  of  uncertainty. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  market  is  about  as  dull 
as  could  be  imagined,  and  even  price  concessions  fail 
to  arouse  any  real  interest.  In  published  lists,  92i/^ 
cents  seems  to  be  about  the  lowest  price  quoted  on  No. 
21/^  standards,  but  it  is  well  known  that  offerings  are 
to  be  had  at  90  cents.  One  canner,  in  commenting  on 
the  dullness  of  the  market,  says  that  if  you  tell  a  buyer 
you  have  one  thousand  cases  of  a  certain  item  to  close 
out  you  may  get  a  bid  for  ten  cases.  In  the  meantime, 
growers  continue  to  serve  notice  on  canners  that  they 
will  not  plant  tomatoes  this  year  unless  contracts  call 
for  payment  of  $15  a  ton.  On  the  other  hand,  canners 
are  not  planning  to  pay  more  than  $12  or  $12.50  a  ton, 
depending  on  the  district. 

TREMENDOUS  FISH  CATCHES  — An  all-time 
record  for  fish  and  shellfish  catches  in  California  was 
made  in  1935,  these  amounting  to  1,250,000,000  pounds, 
according  to  the  California  State  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
mission.  The  big  gains  were  in  the  species  caught  for 
use  in  canneries  and  reduction  works,  with  sardines 


topping  the  list  with  823,528,799  pounds.  This  is  only 
for  fish  landed  at  shore  plants  and  does  not  include 
catches  delivered  to  floating  reduction  plants.  The 
mackerel  catch  exceeded  153,000,000  pounds.  Yellow- 
fin  tuna  fish  landings  set  a  new  record  at  7,867,403 
pounds  and  the  bluefin  tuna  catch  of  24,753,950  pounds 
also  was  a  record. 

CHEDDAR  CHEESE  IN  CANS— Cheddar  cheese 
in  cans  is  the  latest  product  of  the  dairy  industry 
division  of  the  University  of  California  on  the  Davis 
campus.  A  pack  of  commercial  size  has  been  made  and 
is  being  marketed.  Now  that  the  pioneer  work  of  the 
University  has  been  completed  it  is  expected  that  the 
new  package  will  be  adopted  by  some  of  the  leading 
dairy  products  interests.  The  canned  cheese  is  being 
put  out  under  the  direction  of  C.  A.  Phillips,  associate 
in  dairy  industry. 

PRICE  INDEX  LOWER 

HOLESALE  grocery  prices  fell  during  the 
past  month,  according  to  the  index  compiled 
for  the  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney.  Dr.  Haney’s  re¬ 
port  follows: 

“The  index  declined  again  in  January.  It  fell  off 
1.3  per  cent  from  December,  although  normally  the 
index  rises  0.1  per  cent  in  January.  A  large  part 
of  this  decrease  is  due,  however,  to  the  effect  of  the 
adverse  AAA  decision  on  the  prices  of  such  items  as 
flour,  lard,  and  rice. 

“A  typical  bill  of  wholesale  groceries  gives  an  index 
of  84.9  in  January,  against  86.0  in  December.  The 
average  for  1921  is  taken  as  100.  The  index  is  now 
3.2  per  cent  below  the  figure  for  the  corresponding 
month  a  year  ago. 

“The  index  is  based  on  a  list  of  24  representative 
grocery  items,  the  daily  quotations  of  which  are  aver¬ 
aged,  a  weight  being  given  to  each  according  to  its 
importance  in  the  sales  of  an  average  grocer. 

“Evaporated  milk,  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  dried  lima 
beans,  and  oats  averaged  higher  in  price  in  January. 
Items  whose  averages  were  lower  were  cheese, 
macaroni,  corn  syrup,  cottonseed  oil,  rice,  prunes, 
marrow  beans,  Maryland  corn.  No.  3  tomatoes, 
peaches,  lard,  flour  and  cornmeal.” 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Com, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double. 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  oi  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

Wrtlt  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


February  17, 1936 
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Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  tXhomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jonra  &  Co.,  JHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2%...... . . . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . . . 

Large,  No.  2^......~~ . — . - 

Peeled,  No.  2%..„ . - 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.66 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.26 

Medium,  No.  i  tall .  1.80 

Large,  No.  2 . - . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

BEANS* 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White..~..~~ . 

No.  10  . - . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . . 


N.Y, 

t2.66 

t'Siee 


t2.10 


t2.60 

t2.26 

t2.80 

t2.00 


.46  .. 
.77%.. 
2.86  .. 


.70  . 

3.60  t3.60 


.80 


.76  . . 

3.76  t3.76 


1.40 

6.60 

1.16 


.82% . 

4.00  . 

.70  t.72% 

3.76  t3.76 
.62% . 


BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2,  6  count._......~ . 76 

6  or  over  . 86 

No.  2%,  8  count.. . 93 

7/10  count  . 1.10 

Standard  Cut,  No.  2 . 66 

No.  2%  . 80 

Extra  Standard,  Cut,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  2%  .  1.10 

No.  10  . 3.26 

Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

Extra  Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.00 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . . . . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2................» . 70 

Diced,  No.  10 .  ~~.... 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . .86 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No. 
Extra  Standard.  No.  2..... 
Fancy,  No.  10..........»..~..... 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2..„„. 


_  ti.io 

1.00  _ 


1.02%.. 
.90  .. 
.86  .. 


aOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10  . . . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 
Standard,  No.  2..................»~...... 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ 

Fancy,  No.  2 _ _ _ _ 

No.  10  . . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS*  (new  pack) 

No.  1  PeOt  Pois . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48„. - 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s«....... 

No.  1  Early  June,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.„... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8b...... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 

No.  2  Ungraded . 


..-  tl.60 
Z  tL86 


.96  _ 

.72%  t.76 
.66  t.70 

ns  ZZ 

8.76 _ 

.66  t.ee 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . .  ~......  — 

No.  3  .  .  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  *2.76 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2_ . . . .  — 

No.  2%  . 62%  t.62% 

No.’  io*  .'....Z.’..'.’.’.’.ZZ.'.’.’.Z.’.Z.Z.*.Z.Z....  Tao  _ 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . . . 76  ...».» 

No.  2%  .  1.00  *1.00 

No.  8  _ _  _ _ 

No.  10  .  3.60  *3.60 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.06  *.96 

Standard,  No.  10 .  8.60  *3.26 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 66  ....... 

No.  2%  . .  .82%  *.82% 

No.  3  . 90  *.92% 

No.  10  . . .  2.76  *2.90 

TO.MATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  ........ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  ...... 

No.  2  . 70  _ 

P.  O.  B.  Factory . 70  ........ 

No.  3  . .  .  . 

F.  O.  R.  Factory .  1.26  ....... 

No.  10  3.26  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 3.26  ........ 

Standard,  No.  1 . 40  *.40 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 41%.„ . 

No.  2  . 60  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 62%  *.62% 

No.  2%  . 90  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory«„ . 87%  *.87% 

No.  3  . 96 _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 92%  *.92% 

No.  10  . 2.90  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.76  *2.76 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.06  „«.... 
Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.86  «...._ 

No.  10  . . . .  4.75 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.60  *1.46 

Fancy  . . . . .  fl.gO 

Choice  . .  1.86  *1.66 

Standard,  No.  10 . . .  6.60  *6.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.C.  1.40  *1.16 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60  *1.26 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . .  fl  60 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 90  _ 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 .  ,,,,  „„....  _.... 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . .  ....Z 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  '6.00  tSloO 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Phctra,  No.  2% _  2.10  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2%„ . .  1.96  *1.70 

Sliced,  Plxtra,  No.  2„...._..„.. . . .  *1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2..„„ .  *1.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  Na  10. . .  . . . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.40  *6.76 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 .  _..j™ 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  Z."."! 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . .Z.'  ‘eloo 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . Z  .’ZZ  ....!Z 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . Z  Z!Z  ZZ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . .......Z  '.".".'.Z  ".".ZZ 

Plxtra,  Preserved,  No.  2.™ . .  ....„„ 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10......„ . ii  ZZ! 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% -  2.66  *2.36 

No.  lOs  .  7.76  *8.00 


Canned  Fish 


.*  *4^^ . 

„  3.26  _ 

HERRING  ROE* 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . . . 

.40  _ 

..  3.00  _ 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory-.. 

. 

. 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 

.40  _ 

LOBSTER* 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  _ _ _ _ 

-  2.76  _ 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  dos.-. . - 

- —  ~ 

_ *6.60 

-  *8.26 

..  .76 

%-lb.  cases,  1  dos.—.-.- 

.... 

—  *1.96 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . - . 

-  1.06  _ 

..  8.76  _ 

OYSTERS* 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10.... . 


Standard,  4  oz... 
6  oz. 

8  oz . 

10  oz.  . 

Selects.  6  oa... 


1.00  _ 

1.10  *1.10 

1.86  _ 

2.10  *2.10 


.80  _ 

fi7U.  +.fi71A 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

2.90  *3.00 

SALMONS 

2 

*2.86 

1  no 

8.10  - 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2%-.- . — . — 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

....  1.8S 

*i!76 

2.60  *1.66 
_ *2.00 

Flat,  No.  1 . - . 

....  2.03 

Z!  .76  Z..: 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRI^* 

Flat,  No.  % . - . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _  . 

....  1.20 
...  1-02 

tLoil 

....  8.00  _ 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . 

. 86 

_  .76 

No.  8  _  _  - 

6"'oO  ""'Z 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1.. _ 

Plat,  No.  % 

....  8.08 
_  1.2R 

.— !!! 

.....  8.76 

No.  2,  Preserved....-.— 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.03 

L96 

*1.66 

.80  - _ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . - . 

_  4.26  _ 

BLUEBERRnS* 

Maine,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  _ 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water.  No.  2.. . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2................ _ _ 

Plxtra.  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz.  . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  1  Jnice..........„. _ _ 

No.  2  Jnice......,.................,,,,............^ 

No.  6  Juice.......................................... 


7.26  *7.00 
1.07% - 


*2.26 

*2.40 

*2.60 


.60  _ 

1.26  *1.16 

3.76  _ 

.66 _ 

.76  _ 

8.26  _ 


SHR1MP§ 

Dry,  No.  1.. 

Wet,  No.  1.  Large.. 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless, 

%  Oil,  keys 

toil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

Oil,  Carton . . 

Mustard,  keyless 
California  Oval,  No.  1  48’s. 

TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy...... 

Yellow.  %s.  Fancy- _ _ 

Yellow,  is  . -.— 

Light  Meat,  %s — 

Light  Meat,  %s— , 

Light  Meat,  Is— 
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General  Utility 
Filler 

For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agenta 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contribution  Welcome 


A  TENACIOUS  LIVER 

Clerk:  “Yes,  sir,  that  medicine  sure  is  powerful. 
Best  stuff  we  have  for  the  liver.  Makes  ya  peppy.” 

Customer:  “Well,  can  you  give  me  any  specific  refer¬ 
ences,  I  mean  people  who  have  taken  said  medicine 
with  good  results?” 

Clerk:  “Well,  there  was  an  old  man  living  next  to 
us  who  took  this  liver  medicine  three  years.” 

Customer:  “Well,  did  it  help  him?” 

Clerk:  “He  died  last  week.” 

Customer:  “Oh,  I  see.” 

Clerk:  “And  they  had  to  beat  his  liver  with  a  stick 
for  three  days  after  he  died  before  they  could  kill  it.” 

NOT  VERY  ORTHODOX 

Teacher:  “Does  your  father  pray,  Susie?” 

Susie :  “Yes,  teacher.  When  we  sat  down  to  supper 
last  night  the  first  thing  he  said  was,  ‘Good  Lord! 
We’ve  got  beans  again.’  ” 

HARDLY 

Albert:  “Ma,  kin  I  go  out  in  the  street?  Pa  says 
there  is  going  to  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.” 

Ma :  “Yes,  but  don’t  get  too  close.” 

MOTH  AMAZING 

Teacher:  “What  insect  requires  the  least  nourish¬ 
ment?” 

Peter :  “The  moth,  for  it  eats  holes.” 

WOMAN’S  INTUITION 

“My  dear,”  remarked  Jones,  who  had  just  finished 
reading  a  book  on  “The  Wonders  of  Nature,”  “this  is 
really  a  remarkable  work.  Nature  is  marvelous  1  Stu¬ 
pendous!  When  I  read  a  book  like  this,  it  makes  me 
think  how  puerile,  how  insignificant  is  man.” 

“Huh!”  sniffed  his  better  half,  “a  woman  doesn’t 
have  to  wade  through  four  hundred  pages  of  a  book  to 
discover  that!” 

SHARE-THE-WORK 

The  teacher  was  having  her  trials,  and  finally  wrote 
the  mother :  “Your  son  is  the  brightest  boy  in  my  class, 
but  he  is  also  the  most  mischievous.  What  shall  I  do?” 

The  reply  came  duly :  “Do  as  you  please,  I  am  having 
my  own  troubles  with  his  father.” 

PLENTY  PEEVED 

The  play  went  along  smoothly  until  the  dungeon 
scene  when  the  tragedian  shouted:  “I’m  mad,  I’m 
mad !”  and  someone  in  the  gallery  yelled,  “I’ll  bet  you 
ain’t  half  as  mad  as  the  people  that  paid  to  see  the 
show.” 
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the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTERS  for  Detachablo  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BASKETS,  Picldnq. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  Siring. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOaERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoUne,  Etc. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

,  Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Haiwen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CAR  ICERS,  Portable. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CASTINGS. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN^  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berhn-Chapman  Cc.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeRs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  RL 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeRs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Elaltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  IR. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeRs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

CREDH  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  LouisviUe,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans.  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  filers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

AyMs  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IR. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetfcaUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeRs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
HuRers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuRexs. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ICE  SLINGERS. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

INSURANCE,  Cannen. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

P.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B2dtimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berhn-Chapmdui  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho, 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT,  Semesan 
Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  MachlnM, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  ludge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cwg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbtirg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coim. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  lialtimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AYARS  Latest  Model 

New  Peifection 


f  UQU/O 
ADJUSTMENT 


PCVOIV/A/C  HOPPER - 


STEAM 

COIL 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  hrine  at 
all  times. 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^JS^BALTIMOR^ 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


CLARKSBURG, WVA 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY 


FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  CENTURY  .  KNOWN  AS  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  IIO  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

One  of  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

SALES  OFTICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  .  BALTIMORE  .  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  •  HAMILTON  •  OHIO 

BALTIMORE  PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFICE. 811  SOUTH  WOLFE  STREET 


with^^  NATIONAL 


The  Season’s  coming  up! 
•  Team  up  NOW  with 
"NATIONAL”  .  for  Cans 
and  Service  in  the  Season 
when  the  pace  is  fast.  • 
"NATIONAL”  schedules 
clear  the  way  for  action. 
Timed  CAN  supplies  • 
SERVICE  day  to  day  • 
keep  Packs  moving. 

A  Goal  Each  Day... 

GO  "NATIONAL'' 


